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ROWING IN AMERICA. 


\ E give in our columns of description an 

estimate of the relative merits of the 
English and the American systems of rowing ; | 
but what is really the one system or the other 
is a matter of so great dispute that some per- | 
sons will be found who will not accept any 
description of either system as being exactly 
correct. The fact is, that much depends upon 
the practical interpretation of the idea that 
one has of either system. What we have said | 





ENGLISH STYLE OF ROWING (ADOPTED BY YALE) — 
| TAKING WATER. 
| 
| tions of oarsmen. Our illustrations 
|Sketched from positions taken by Captain | 
Cook, of the Yale crew, and will be found to | 
| be exact representations. Of these, and of the 
| general description of the two systems which | 
we give, there can hardly be any criticism. 
It is true that the Ward Brothers pull in the 
* American style,” and that the Atalantas pull 
in the “ American style,’ and that each crew | 
| will pull somewhat differently from the other, ' 
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of both styles is taken from personal observa- | so that it is hard to describe from the action of 
are | either 





AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—PREPARING FOR THE CONTEST--RUBBING DOWN AFTER A PUI. 
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AMERICAN STYLE OF ROWING—-THE RECOVER. 





crew exactly what the “ American | 
style” is. And the English style will be found | 
to be quite as hard to explain. But it is cer- 
tain that American crews have not always ! 
been able to compete with their English rivals, | 
and that it has been decided that the English | 
style of rowing is the best. 
Whether or not we shall ever be able to beat 
a crew from the London Rowing Club depends 
very much upon our becoming accomplished 
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| we hope they will continue to improve until 
| Saratoga Lake and the Connecticut River. but 


| lake on the Thames. 


ENGLISH STYLE OF ROWING (ADOPTED BY YALE)— 








A SCENE IN THE YALE BOAT-HOUSE, 
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in a standard stroke. A crew may be never 
so strong, never so long-winded, and have 
great “bottom,” yet, with a lack of system, 
defeat may be very easy. We do not believe 
that our American crews are doing as well 
with their muscles, especially in making time. 
as their opportunities demand ; and now that 
the newspapers have taken charge of them, 


there is nothing to beat them, not only on 


also over the course from Putney to Mort- 
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GRANT'S THIRD TERM. 
TNUSUAL attention has lately been called 

to the probability of an effort to elect 

General Grant to a third term of the Pre- 
sidency. Had the people really credited the 
possibility even of such an attempt, when it 
was asserted in the canvass of last year, he 
would certainly have had a much smaller ma- 
jority. But it is the nature of Americans to 
believe implicitly in the permanence of the 
Republic, notwithstanding all the warnings 
they have had, of which the war was the 
¥ 
it they were saints, incapable of an ambitieus 
dream. General Grant was anything last year 
that his admirers chose to make him—a mod- 
ern Cincinnatus or a second Washington. His 
military career atoncd for all his civil errors. 
Vr. Greeley, on the other hand, who had dur- 
if temperance, industry and 


ing a long life 
true philanthrops 
people, was suddenly transformed into their 
enemy, and pursued to his grave by the mean- 
est and cruelest slanders of the age. But 
both the praise and the blame were so extra- 
vagant and unjust, that the sound common- 
sense of the country begins already to revise 
the judgment of the polls, and the lero-wor- 
ship of the soldicr declines, just as the respect 
for the statesman increases 

Thus the people are by no means as ready 
to give Grant a third term as they were to 
give him a second. There was illustrious pre- 
cedent for the one, there is none for the other. | 
No President ever held his office for twelve | 
years, but on the contrary, Washington, Jefier- 
son, and other great leaders of the Republic, 
warned the people against the dangers of the 
perpetual re-eligibility of the Executive. | 
Lincoln, even in time of war, held similar 
opinions. Jefferson believed it would result | 
in making the oftice one for life, and after- | 
wards hereditary. Thus, last year the coun- | 
try was convinced that Grant's second term | 
would be, as a matter of course, his last; | 
they scouted the idea that he might seek to | 
elect himself again, and treated all who as- | 
serted the possibility of such a scheme as idle | 
or malicious alarmists. That the people do 
not think so now, the present political condition | 
gives sufficient proof. The Third Term Ques- 
tion is the question of the day. | 

In the first place, it must be conceded that | 
there is no other candidate in the Republican 
Party excepting Grant. Mr. Blaine and Mr. | 
Morton are vaguely talked about by small | 
factions, but the party itself has no more 
present idea of nominating either of them 
than it has of bestowing the honor upon 
George Francis Train. With all their decided 
ability, these gentlemen have only remote and 
contingent expectations, like distant heirs to a 
property. The great Mr. Conkling, who would 
otherwise have Presidential aspirations, sees 
this, and fixes his eyes upon the high judicial | 
seat which Mr. Chase left vacant, and the bold | 
General Butler contents himself with visions 
of Senatorial splendor. Grant is the man. 
The whole army of politicians look to him as 
their leader ; he is the open choice of the office- 
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{the country, and vindicating his character | 


with a word, but that word he evidently will 
not speak until he is compelled by public 
that is, if public opinion has compul- 


opinion 
sory power any longer. 

Yet in spite of this ominous silence of him- 
self, more alarming because of the loud ad- 
vocacy of the scheme by his partisans. we 
hesitate to absolutely accuse Grant of a design 
to seize the Presidency. by tl aid of the 
patronage of the Government and of a eat 
and well-trained organization But we do say | 
that his actions and his poli have cted 

{him to the suspicion that he ¢ ! ; this 
criminal project, and that this is b ing to 
be nerally believed by all parti So uni- 
versal is this opinion. that in the past two 


weeks even the Herald, which has alwavs sus- 


tained him, has declared to the country that 


the danger exists, and has, in all kindness, 


called upon him to destroy it. He has been 
warned by it that to persist would be to earn 
a place in our history with Burr 


for himsel 


and Arnold, as the enemy of republican insti- 


| tutions. 


This is true. but it is needless for us to poi 
out in how many ways a third term would 
threaten the fabric of American liberty. 
Where is the American who docs not know 
that a permanent Executive and a free Demo 


}eracy cannot exist together, and who that 


greatest, and to treat their military heroes as | 


labored in the cause of the | 


| mure_ stubbornness. 


| 
holders, to whom a third term means continua- 
| 


tion in place and power. He is the master of 
the Republican Party, having put down with an 


iron hand every rebellion in its ranks, and | 


having forced out of its councils all who dared 
to oppose his will. He is just as strong now 
for the third term, with the politicians, as he 
was last year for the second, but we greatly 
mistake if he is not much weaker with the 
people. 

Those who doubt this, and have so much 
confidence in Grant that they think he would 


sternly refuse a third candidacy, and retire, | 


like Cincinnatus to his plow, or like Washing- 
ton to Mount Vernon, should ask themselves if 
he has ever refused anything. Has not his 
whole career revealed a determination to 
grasp power and hold it? We doubt if the 
worst of his predecessors in the Presidency 
would have signed a Bill doubling his own 
salary, accompanied, as the Grant Bill was, 
with the disgraceful back-pay steal of Congress. 
We know that the great men with whom 
Grant is sometimes compared—Waslington, 
Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln—would never 
have violated. as he did, the spirit of the Con- 
stitutional clause which forbids the increase 


of a President's salary, by a petty evasion of | destroyed royal pictures. 
the letter. Nor has Grant ever intimated the | carpets. 


| 


| 


truly loves his country would let love of party 
persuade him to sanction the experiment? 


THE PATIENT PAGAN. 

N American is disposed to look with dis- 
& trust and aversion on whatever cannot be 
assimilated. He has an unbounded faith in 
the digestive and recreative powers of his 
country, and he therefore tolerates, as his 
form of Government intends he shall, the 
most obnoxious and barbarous forms of emi 
gration, knowing that with the second or 
third generation national prejudices and the 
intirmities of race will disappear under the 
action of our social laws. The proud anomaly 
of American civilization is, that we evolve the 
homogeneous out of the heterogeneous, in 
spite of Buckle and the teachings of history. 
it is for this reason that we regard the China- | 
man with such bitterness. He will not be 
assimilated. Evolution with him is a humbu 
He stands with mild defiance, and breasts the 
whole torrent of our special manifest destiny, 
well assured in his patient soul that his 
latest generation, whether in or out of 
America, will be found wearing pig-tai's, de 
forming their feet, and selling cheap cigars, in 
utter contempt of universal progress and the 
intermixture of the species. 

Something of the grand historic impreg- 
nability of his nation, which has passively | 
withstood the rest of the world for centuries, 
is to be seen in his opium-colored face and de- 
He will come and _ pa- 
tiently underwork us, and when he dies he 
will deprive our soil of the small nutriment 
that his slender bones would furnish. And 
this in spite of all precedent, African, Teuton 
and Celtic. So we hate him. He lends an 
olive shadow to our brightest dreams of uni- | 
versal absorption. He will toil for us, take 
our stripes and our contempt. but he is not to 


| be swallowed, dead or alive. 


There is manifestly good reason on our part 
to fear this patient intruder. Back of him | 
there are five hundred millions of patient 
Pagans, who may take it into their heads to 
come also. Already there is a vague fear 
along-our Western Coast that the hundred 
thousand who dety the Anglo-Saxon degluti- 
tion are but the premonitory drops before 
the deluge, and that’at some dread moment a 
million or two will be vomited upon us by re- 
volution or panic or superstition at home, and 
we shall be swallowed in turn. 

Whether this fear is well founded or not, 
there is already evidence that the Chinaman is 


| influencing cur civilization. Instead of making a 


Christian of him, he threatens to make a Pagan 

of us. His presence in California has led not | 
only to barbarous persecution, but to the 

enactment of ordinances which are curiously 

un-American in spirit and eflect ; and we dis- 

cover some reflection of the disregard of his 
own life in the Californian’s readiness to take it | 
away from him. Persecution is, however, an | 
ineffectual method against patience; and it | 
does not appear that our departure in this | 
respect tends at all to hasten his. 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

| ener Me has been on tiptoe and has seen 

the Shah. Unwarned by the Kaiser, who 
was glad to be rid of him, the English nobles 
feted the royal monster, and for a few days 
thouglit they were seeing one of Tom Moore's 
Oriental heroes. But alas! Persian beauty is | 
a myth, and the Shah is a beast. 

He had advised King William to murder the 
Queen of Prussia; and it was in no wise 
strange that he should wish the Prince of 
Wales to kill a duke. He was indelicate to 
the ladies of the Court. treating them as a 
veterinary surgeon would treat a horse. He 
Hie spoiled royal | 
He ate with his fingers. He showed 


slightest objection to a third term, though he | that the nobles were asses and that he was a 
is the first resident who has been accused of | heathen. | 


secking it. He haa had and has now the op- 
portunity of removing this growing fear of 


| 


Germany and England are happi'y rid of | 
the Shah. He is going home to vehead his | 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


|} Framingham. The 
} a)] int roth ical } ‘ 
usually so intoxicating to the political dema- 


| philosophy. 


NEWSPAPER. 


Wives and to cut off a few nobles | 
diversion. One vod will come out of h 
European visit Germany will not hinder 
England trom attaching Persia: and it 
doubttul that either England or Germany will 


interfere with the Czar in Asia, Surely a 


monarch who does not know the decencics of 
life cannot have great sympathy if his national 
lift is Ith l 

EDITORIAL TOPICS. 

Joun Carrenrer, on the Fourth, knocked th 
ashes out of his pipe on the chines of a keg 
of pow ler. Aged 45. 

ONE-EIGHTH of the people of Georgia are 
Japtists. and the other sects cannot hold a 
candle to one of their dips. 

On the New Jersey Midland Railway there 
is stid to be a sink-hole that cannot be filled 


up. In Wall Street there is a sink-hole for 
railroads, and it is not near full. 

iE police of Brooklyn, by the aid of Mary 
Hanley, have arrested the woman who figured 





in the Goodrich mystery as Kate Stoddard, 
“Amy G.,” ete. She confessed the murder. 
‘Boston Inuvsrrarep” is the name of a 
new book just | ublished by ( rood & Co. It 
seems tous that the two editions of Boston 


illuminated they have recently enjoyed ought 
to satisfy them. 

GENERAL Purcer is getting much notoriety 
and very little praise tor his speech at 
Temperance Question, 
gogue, really staggered Butler. 


Kentucky has done many big things. She 


v way of 
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| the great Celebration falling into the hands of 


raised Harry Clay: she fostered Prentice ; | 


she charmed lone-hand Watterson; she is 


| England holds within its vaults the safety of 


champion of whisky; and now she claims to | 
| the National Banks in reference te Ainerica 


be the birthplace of Captain Jack. 
A man in Indiana was fined $10 for cutting 
Whv”? Because she looked 


worse without her hair. But didn't he take 


off his wife's hair 


. corrupt Ring. We fully agree with the 


Press that the Centennial Commission is one 





of great integrity and ability; but we have 
tried to show, as we shall continue in an effort 
to show, that unless Philadelphia rids herself 
of a corrupt political Ring, her cood works 
may be judged by her bad men. Let Phila 
delphia remember that Rome had a Nero as 
well as a Marcus Aurelius. 

GeneraL Ciusrner, the Communist leader. 
has written a letter to Senator Conkling, pro 
testing loudly against Belgium not allowing 
him to remain within its dominions. The 
General does this. he says. because he is an 


Well, if he is, let him come 
mind his own business, if 


American citizen 
here and stay. a 


he have any to mind. America will protect 
all its citizens, except when they want to use 
their citizenship as a cloak to foment discord 


in other count 

Iv was not long ago that Messrs. Childs and 
Forney were boasting of the future commer- 
cial greatness of Philadelphia; but what 





people belie lwas onl patriotism in those 
gentlemen comes now to be known as wisdom. 
Having begun to build steamships, Phila 
delphia begins to grow enthusiastic over the 
fact that there need be no end to the building. 
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and the sailing, too, of steamships : 
add our record that the Quaker City is a 
serious rival to New York tor the trade of the 
Pacific with Europe 


and we 


Tuk financial crisis in Vienna seems not to 
have spent its force. A general panic is im- 
minent in Austria. The reason is that the 
country has been living upon credit. And while 
Austria is in an unpromising condition, Eng 
fearing that the Bank of 


‘ 


lish critics are 


the kingdom. The same thing may be said of 


But the plan proposed tor the safety of the 


Banks of Austria, namely, the union of seve 


{ral of the financial institutions for mutual 


her for better or tor worse, and preter her | 


worse? To fine him only makes him pay for 
the choice. 


A RUSTIC Contemporary, giving an account of 


a college commencement, savs that Professor | ~. ,. : ; ; 
|of New York from paying out vast sums ot 





So-and-So delivered the * Pacchanalian ” ser- 
mou. And that reminds us to inquire whether, 
if a hard drinker is a bacchanalian, a hard 
smoker is not a tobacconalian ? 

A Fiorips paper boasts that the State raises 
green roses. If the Land of Flowers can do 
no better. and get no further, with its roses 
than to have them in a green-pickle-looking 


aid in case of a run upon any of them, has 
been practiced in America, and especially in 
New York. 

ContTRoLLER GREEN, of New York, is a very 
economical man. He is keeping the treasury 
money on a plan never before employed by 


any financial statesman. Whenever the city 


; owes aman a bill, that man must sue for it 
| The result is, that in the end the city is com 


condition, it had better look towards the North. | 


Here the roses are never green, but always | 
| ripe. 


CoRNELL students support themselves by 
manual labor: and one of them has taken to 
peddling lemonade among the other fellows. 
It he will only start a barroom he will 
have got the manual labor business down to a 


fine point: and he might take exercise by | 


starting a cigar-stand. 

YounG Walworth, after all, is not to have 
his lite so hard. In Sing Sing Prison he has 
been assigned to the office of the shoemaking 
shop. The tact that he is hereditarily insane. 
that he has epileptic fits, and that M. T. 


Walworth was a blasphemer, may account for | 
| 


this leniency. 

So many inquiries have been made for in- 
formation about the portraits of Kingsley and 
Fowler, of Brooklyn notoriety, printed in our 
recent cartoon, that we are glad to say they 
were accurate representations of good photo- 
graphs made by Frank Pearsall, 298 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Tue Shah has a moderate overcoat, but it is 
the diamond buttons that make it worth a 


pelled to pay the bill. with costs, interest and 
and probably before Mr. 
‘itv will have lost as 


other charges ; 
Green gets through, the ¢ 
much money legally through him as it did 
illegally through Dick Connolly. It is only 
the difference between keen knavery and ob- 





| durate ignorance, between criminal thievery 


and fanatical waste. 

Tue New York J/erald is greatly worried at 
the prospect of General Grant receiving a 
third Presidential term. That General Grant 
wants such a term even his friends do not 
leny ; and he has all the power, prestige and 


patronage of the Government to aid him in 


| of office to any extent. 


| 


milion dollars. The Shah has thirteen wives | 


to keep these buttons on; but we venture to 
say that if in America every leaf on every 


tree was a shirt and every mosquito a dia- | 


mond, the gentlemen of this country would 
have no buttons put on. 

America is to have a new literary review, 
and it is to be called the International. From 
first glimpses it seems that it is to be written 
by our prehistorical generation. Charles 
Francis Adams is to tell about the Geneva 
Arbitration, and President McCosh is to “ do’ 


the younger writers will creep into it. 

Tue Russian army has liberated fifteeen 
thousand Persians from a captured town in 
Khiva, and yet the Shah of Persia. who is tra- 
veling in Europe, eating with his fingers, and 
throwing away twenty thousand dollars at a 
time upon English policemen and waiters, has 
been so weak, that he could not defend his 
own people from slavery. Yet how the Euro- 
peans have toadied to this weak and dirty 
Shah! 

One of the keenest-eyed political journalists 
in this country is Charles A. Dana, editor of the 
New York Sun. We are glad. therefore, that our 
opinion of the Liberal Republican and Demo- 
cratic movement, as it is now conducted, is 


| fully sustained by that of the Editor-publicist : 


but he gives his further opinion. which we 
fully indorse--that the Democrats, if they 
move alone this Fall, must win a great victory, 
or be utterly annihilated. 


Probably. atter a while, some of | 


obtaining it. What Washington, Jefferson and 
Jackson did not desire, he would have. So 
long as he has one skillful political retainer in 
every State, capable of manipulating its politi- 


; cal elements, he is safe in carrying his esti- 


mate of his power and his ambition for tenure 
Kellogg, he thinks, 
can manage Louisiana: Cameron and Hart- 
rantt can manage Pennsylvania; Conkling 
can manage New York: and Morton can 
manage Indiana. We do not doubt, at this 
distance from the contest for the Presidential 
succession, that Grant will be renominated. 
Dut his renomination will seal the tomb of 
the Republican Varty. Centralization can 
have no more alarming effect than the nomi- 
nation of a President for a third term ; and the 
people do not think any American worthy ot 
that honor. 

THERE is no use denying that we are all out 
of town. That is a doctrinal point in our 
Summer citying that we dare not question. It 
is true our streets palpitate with the same 
toilers, and are flushed by the same idlers. 
Broadway may have lost color, but its current 
thunders and groans onthe same. Wall street 
wears the same fever. The Park teems with 
us, and our eight hundred thousand drag the 
same chains unintermittingly from shop to 
shambles, and trom barter to bedrooms and 
barracks. but we are, nevertheless, out of 
town. There is a stain of rust already on our 
door-plates, a gossamer cobweb spans the fan- 
light, grass is growing round the ash-barrel. 
To be out of town may not be rational or even 
possible, but it is the fashion. So the fiction 
overrides the fact. This monstrous «a/i)i has 
its benefits. If we cannot go to the White 
Mountains except in fancy, the White Moun 


| tains shall come to us in both fact and fancy. 
| We shall sit under the shade of melancholy 


Tue Philadelphia Press, while ascribing to ! 


us a kindly spirit of eriticism in respect to the 
Centennial, wills us that there is no danger of 


boughs in the Fifth Avenue, and the upland 
breezes shall pour their incense through our 
daily literature and paint their choicest out- 
lines in our weekly records. The ripple of 
Lake George will reach us at breakfast-time, 
and give cool reminiscent flavor to the omelet 
at Delmonico’s ; th: sea-spray flies over us 
from Long Brancit and Cape May and New- 
port, freshly wafted by a hundred pens: the 
breathing of Lake superior. the tinkle of 
urgle of the Saskatchewan 


i 


Minnehaha, the 
and the monotone of Niagara come to us as 
audibly as the dip and splash and splutter of 
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with our whole intellectual 
captivity freshened with out-of-doors, we have 
the true rus in urbe; and, after all, it is not 
so bad to be out of town only in name when 
the country is here in spirit. 


Saratoga. So 


ILLEGITIMATE journalism, as it is now called: 
threatens by excess to bring about the proper 
reaction prematurely. The duty of journal- 
ism is to record facts, not to make them. The 
moment a newspaper passes from history to 
manufacture it betrays its impatience of’ re- 
straint under the limiting duties that belong to 
its province. And it is by the concentration 
of effort, not by its diffusion, that success in 
any field at this day is assured. We are, 
therefore, disposed to question the expediency 
of all enterprises undertaken by the 


special facts, news or incidents. The editor 
should deal with the actual, and let the pos- 
sible alone. If Mr. Stewart should give sym- 
phony soirées every afternoon in his. silk 
department, there is not a working-girl in the 
land that could be made to believe that he had 
the elevation of public taste at heart. There 
cannot be any doubt that the music thus pro- 
vided would exert its benign influence. But 
under that incidental beneficence would lurk 
the business of the shopkeeper. So with all 
those charitable and scientific exploits which 
journalism here and there undertakes. We do 
not object to the good accomplished, but we 
begin to doubt that good ever can be accom- 
plished from disinterested motives, and the 
appalling fear grows upon us that ere long 
charity and science will be used like prizes to 
help sell the packages of all traffickers. 
“WHere are the remains of General Greene, 
of revolutionary fame 7” 
as vexed « question as * Who is the author of 
‘ Beautiful ”? 


bids fair to become 
Snow’? Some weeks ago we 
alluded to the report that the grave of the 
Continental hero could not be found. A letter 
received shortly after from Captain 
George S&. Burger, late of the Fifty-fourth 
Regiment, New York Volunteers, in which he 
stated that the remains “ now lie in a very ob- 
secure and dilapidated place adjoining an old 
plantation, known by the name of Dungenness, 
on Cumberland Island, situated at the mouth 
of St. Mary’s River, between the Georgia and 
Florida shores, and within sight of Fort 
Clinch, Fla. I visited the spot several times 
during our late war.” A week after the pub- 
lication of this, a statement came to hand from 
W. J. Warington. of Brunswick, Ga.. which, 
atter alluding to the misintormation of Captain 
Burger, says: “ The widow of General Greene 
and her second husband are buried there 
(Cumberland Island); also several members of 
the family. General Greene died on his plan- 
tation, ‘Mulberry Grove,’ on the Savannah 
River, and his remains were placed in a vault 
in the old cemetery in Savannah. A few years 
after the City Council appointed a committee 
to examine the vault, with a view to the 
removal of his remains, but they could not be 


was 


found. A general search was made, but in 
vain. The resting-place of the * Hero of' the 


South* is unknown.” For the sake of pa- 
triotic reverence for the heroes of the Revo- 
lution, it is to be hoped the remains of Greene 
may yet be discovered; and we shall be glad 
tov publish any statement that may possibly 
contribute to a solution of the question. 


IN PRICES—AN ENGLISH 
VIEW. 
MPHE fall in the value of gold, and the correspond- 
ing or contemporaneous rise in the price of 
commodities, is a most important subject that has 
hitherto been imperfectly investigated. Meat be- 
gan to rise enormously in price before the efiect of 
the gold discoveries could have been felt, and coal 
has now risen still more enormously under circum- 
stances which show that the depreciation of the 
precious metals cannot be materially responsible 
for the phenomenon. That 
work is clear, as is also the fact that such decline 
in the value of gold as has already occurred may 
be aggravated hereafter by a larger influx of the 
precious metal. 

Few readers now remember the little treatise in 
which Mr. Cobden opened a glimpse of the future 
by translating, for the use of lis countrymen, the 
speculations of M. Chevalier on the probable 
eflects of the new imports of gold. In that work, 
however, and in others which followed, an impres- 
sive picture was drawn of the results which might 
be anticipated. Society, it was said, would be dis- 
located; whole classes would be displaced, cred- 
itors would suffer, debtors would gain, annuitants 
and other persons with fixed incomes would find 
themselves half ruined—in fact, a revolution, and 
nothing less, would convulse the social fabric from 
top to bottom. Gola would ultimately lose, say, 
half its value, and when a sovereign would only 
purchase ten shillings worth of goods, the owners 
of a limited number of sovereigns would find them- 
selves deprived of half their means. We now, 
however, wish to ask whether the predicted revolu- 
tion has actually and visibly occurred. Everybody 
knows well enough that things are dear, though not 
all things; but has there really, up to the present 
moment, been any displacement of ranks or any 

mvulsion of social order? Has any considerable 

lass of the population found itself grievously re- 
duced in circumstances or depressed in the social] 
scale? Do people discover that what they could 
do twenty years ago they can dono longer? Can 
anybody say that, to his own knowledge, families 
by the hundred, or the score, or the dozen, have 
been compelled to descend from the rank they once 
occupied, owing to the circumstances described 


THE RISE 


other causes are a 


above? 


Press | 
which have for their object the creation of | 
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There is one broad fact which forces itself upon | delicate tinge passed like an irradiation along the | 


our consideration, and this is that a prodigious in- 
crease of the public wealth is everywhere con- 
It is perfectly certain that, as a rule, and 
to all appearances with very few exceptions, people 
| have got more to spend, and do actually spend 
more, than they did before the 
opened. All ranks of society 
more and look for more enjoyment. 
ranks, because we 


fessed, 


gold mines were 
enjoy themselves 
We say all 
really know of none to be gen 
| erally excepted. Of course, coal and meat at pre- 

prices must tell upon small fixed incomes. 


; sent 


| famine, risen in cost at all. Bread, tea, coffee, 
| sugar and clothing are much cheaper than they 
|} were. Clothing, to those who know how to man- 
age, is also cheaper. House-rents have risen only 
in well-frequented places. All, or nearly all, arti- 
cles of humble furniture are as cheap as they need 
to be. No doubt, as soon as we ascend in the 
living, difficulties would increase: but 
after the ascent has been continued a little, they 
become compensated by advantages. It is safe to 
say that many modest luxuries have of late years 
| been greatly cheapened. The wine trade has ab- 
| solutely been transformed. A bottle of good whole- 
some French or German wine can now be bought 
| for a third, or even a fourth, of the price which 
would have been demanded thirty years ago. 
Schooling is not only far cheaper, but far better ; 
in fact, it seems as if education might soon be had 
for next to nothing. All these things, and many 
others which could be mentioned, tend to lower the 
aggregate cost of living, in spite of the dearness of 


scale of 
| 


farm produce. 
could feel the full effects of the depreciation of gold. 


itself irrefutable evidence of the results we have 
been questioning. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Australia; the islands abound 
in timber of the most valuable kinds suitable 
for ship-building ; the coasts swarm with fish, and 
are the haunt of the spermaceti whale, large num- 
bers of American vessels yearly resorting thither 
for fishing purposes ; and the numerous noble bays 


distant from 





} safe anchorage during the stormier seasons of the 
j year. The extent of New Zealand is about the 
same as that of the British Islands. 

The coast-lne is of great extent, and very irregu- 
| lar, being broken up by numerous bays, inlets, and 
the wide mouths of numerous rivers. The coast is 
exceedingly picturesque, and in some places very 
bold, partaking of the uneven and mountainous 
character of the country. Chains of lofty moun- 
tains intersect both the northern and southern 
islands; and their summits are covered with eternal 
snow ; their sides being clothed with forest timber 
up to the very snow-line. From these great moun- 
tain chains, which form as it were the backbone 
of the islands, subordinate ranges of hills extend 
on both sides, holding within them much fertile 
valley-land of the richest and most beautiful de- 
scription. From these, large tracts of level land 
stretch away toward the sea, the soil being of con- 
siderable depth, and capable of growing the vine 
and the olive in perfection, as well as corn, flax, 
potatoes, and all the culinary vegetables of North- 
ern Europe. Even the hill country contains much 
excellent land, which is prepared for the planting 
of potatoes and maize, and yields an excellent 
return by hand labor, 

The forest land is peculiarly rich, the best proof 
of which is the immense vegetation which it con- 
stantly supports. In Spring and Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, there is no visible change in the woods; 
they are as beautiful in the depth of Winter 
(which is there exceedingly mild) as in the height 
of Summer. The leaf that falls is immediately re- 
placed by another—the withered branch is sup- 
plied by one more vigorous, and there is a constant 
succession of luxuriant vegetation. The fairest 
shrubs preserve their beauty all the year round, 
neither being nipped by the Winter's blast nor 
scorched by the Summer's sun. The extremes of 
cold and heat in all the islands are confined within 
comparatively narrow bounds. Being limited in 
breadth, and surrounded by an immense body of 
ocean, the temperature is preserved very equable ; 
indeed, the climate of New Zealand may be pro- 
nounced the nearest perfection possible. Labor 
goes on in the open air in Summer and Winter alike. 
Mr. Carrington says: ‘‘The climate has not been 
overrated. It is very splendid; it is a magnificent 
climate. I have seldom or never suffered from cold; 
I have been up to my middle in water in the 
swamps, and have laid down in the same clothes 
at night for several nights, and have never experi- 
enced any injury. It is true that the climate is so 
healthy that you can undergo wettings and great 
exposures without suffering any injurious conse- 
quences, such as in England would make a person 
seriously ill.”’ 


BEAUTIFUL, BUT TOUGH. 

NE of the most beautiful sights we ever, per- 

haps, says a traveler, beheld, was whilst sitting 
on a broad sandy flat in the Upper Nile, about half 
an hour before sunrise; we listened, in a delicious 
reverie, to the divine waters, as they flowed and 
rippled on either side of the isle. To assist our 
meditations, we were smoking a pipe of Gebeli, the 
amber resting indolently on our lips, and the red 
bow! upon the sand. Time in such situations flies 
rapidly by. The sun, ere we were aware of it, rose 
as if with a bound from: behind the Arabian moun- 
tains, and in an instant the whole earth lay flooded 
with golden light. At the same instant the flapping 
and rustling of countless wings were heard over- 
head, and, looking up, we beheld an immense flight 
of pelicans, voyaging southward. The breast of 
the pelican, ‘it is well-known, is milky white ; yet 
now, being touched bythe beams of the young sun, 
it became covered with a roseate flush. In one 
bird, this would have been striking; but when the 











| The first necessaries of life had not, until the coal | 


The fact is, we imagine, that only a limited class | 


The very general demand for enhanced pay is of | 
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THE islands of New Zealand are situated not far | 


and deep inlets all round the coast afford them a | 
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soft curves of wu thousand bosoms at once, it pro 
duced an effect perfectly marvelous. To our shame, 
we confess it, we killed, and attempted to eat, one 
of these harmless dwellers amid the waters. But 
our punishment was instantaneous—no human teeth 
its fibres, nor could any human 
stomach digest them. It is true, we could gaze 
upon its dead breast, and try .to fancy the celestial 
hues that had gladdened our sight in the morning; 
but they were no longer visible. The breast was 
indeed, soft as that of the swan; 
ghastly ideas, we flung it into the Nile, 


could masticate 


but as it suggested 
so th it 
nothing remaimed to us but the regret of having 
slaughtered the beautiful bird in vain. 


JAPANESE DENTISTRY. 

N American dentist, living in Yokohama, sends 
<1 to the account of the 
Japanese habits in regard to their teeth. 
that as the young women have very fine teeth, it is 
remarkable that they should keep up the practice 
of blacking them after marriage. The Japanese, as 
a race, possess good teeth, but they lose them very 


Dental Cosmos an 
He says 


early in life. 
consist of tough wood, 


They re- 


‘Their tooth-brushes 
pounded at one end to loosen the fibres. 


1 om Revue Scientifique publishes 


| it has, 


semble a paint-brush, and owing to their shape it is | 


impossible to get one behind the teeth. As might 
be expected, there is an accumulation of tartar 
which frequently draws the teeth of old people. 


| 


Their process of manufacturing false teeth is very | 


crude. The plates are made of wood, and the teeth 


consist of tacks driven up from under the side. A | 


piece of wax is heated and pressed into the roof of 
the mouth. 
putting it into cold water. Another piece of heated 
wax is applied to the impression, and, alter being 
pressed into shape, is hardened. A piece of wood 
is then roughly cut into the desired form, and the 
model, having been smeared with red paint, is ap- 
plied to it. Where they touch each other a mark is 
left by the paint. This is cut away tll they touch 
evenly all over. 
stone, for teeth, are set into the wood and retained 
in position by being strung on a thread, which is 
secured on each end by a peg driven into the hole 
where the thread makes its exit from the base. 
Iron or copper tacks are driven into the ridge to 
serve for masticating purposes, the unequal wear of 
the wood and metal keeping up the desired rough- 
Their full sets answer admirably for the mas- 


It is then taken out and hardened by | 


Sharks’ teeth, bits of ivory, or | 


tication of food, but, as they do not improve the | 
| cate of permission to remain absent a specified 


looks, they are worn but little for ornament. The 
ordinary service of a set of teeth is about five 
years, but the} frequently last much longer. All 
full upper sets are retained by atmospheric pressure. 
This principle is coeval with this art. In Japan, 
dentistry exists only as a mechanical trade, and the 
status of those who practice it is not very high. It 
is, in fact, graded with carpenters—their word 
hadyikfsan meaning tooth-carpenter.”’ 


EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-DEALING. 
| pond of the slave-dealers are Arabs, who have 
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PATAGONIANS., 
a summary of & 
curious paper re ad to the Anthropological In- 


THI 


stitute, by Lieutenant Musters, on Patagonia, where 
he had lived for upward of a year. The region 
bearing that name extends from the Rio Negro, in 
40 degrees south latitude to the straits of Magellan. 
It is by no means the desert and rocky country it 
has always been supposed to be, but on the con- 
trary, a fertile land, consisting of hills and rich 
valleys, where the native tribes find ample food for 
themselves and pasture for their horses and cattle. 
The Patagonians call themselves Ahonikanka, or 
Choneck, but they under the 
name of Teluelches, given them by the Araucani- 
ans. They are divided into two races, that have 
frequent intercourse with each other, for purposes 
either of peace or war with other nations. They 
speak the with different 
accents, and their physical structure is not quite the 
same. There is another race called the Pampas or 
Penks; it inhabits the district lying between the 
Chupat River and the Rio Negro, and may be con- 
sidered a branch of the Indians north of the latter ; 
moreover, a language of its own, bearing 
some analogy to that of the Araucanians. The 
latter occupy the eastern slope of the Andes. Such 
are the inhabitants of this section of South America ; 
but the most important of the three races is that of 
the Tehuelches. Lieutenant Musters acknowledges 
them to be unusually tall, the men generally meas- 
uring five feet ten mches, and very frequently six 
feet and more: the women five feet six inches; but 
one of them, the wife of a Cacique, measured six 
feet. No wonder, therefore, that the Spaniards, on 
their arrival, perceiving these tall men, wrapped in 
their long mantles, should have taken them for 
They are, moreover, robust and active, and 


are better known 


same language, but 


giants. 


excellent pedestrians. 


FINLAND, 

ind is for the members 
t hot bath once a week 
leaves are 


CUSTOMS IN 
( NE of the customs of Fin! 
of every family to tak 
in the water of steeped leaves. The 
gathered in the woods and steeped in a large kettle, 
and this kind of bath is esteemed a delightful 
luxury. 

Another custom is, whenever a girl wishes to 
leave the country, she has to go first to her clergy- 
man, partake of the sacrament, and procure a 
letter of recommendation from him; next to a 
physician, and obtain from him, after examination, 
a certificate of good health; then to an officer of 
the Government, from whom she procures a certifi 


number of years. This certificate costs her a sum 
equivalent to about twenty dollars in currency. It 
she returns promptly at the end of the time pre- 


| scribed, all is well; but if not, her name is erased 


almost a monopoly of the traffic, and the atro- | 


cities of which they are guilty in collecting their 
merchandise are scarcely credible. 
have been completely depopulated within the last 
few years, and entire tribes either killed or carried 
off to the northern slave-markets. 
speaks, in one of his letters, of the vast fertile 
territory lying between Lake Nyassa and the coast. 
When he passed through it in 1567, it was well pop- 
ulated, and covered with evidences of industry. In 
1869—only two years later—when he went over the 
same ground, the villages were burned, the country 
deserted, and what remained of the population was 
gathered around the shores of Lake Nyassa, where 
now the slave-dealers must go in search of victims. 
The plan adopted by these dealers is to go into the 
interior in small parties, well armed and provided 
with articles for the barter of slaves—such as beads 
and cotton cloth. On arriving at the scene of their 
operations, they incite, and frequently help, the 
natives of one tribe to make war upon another. 
Their assistance almost invariably secures victory 
to the side which they support, and then the cap- 
tives become their property, by right or by pur- 
chase, the price in the latter case bemg only a few 
yards of cotton cloth for each slave. In the course 
of these operations thousands of natives are either 
killed or die subsequently of their wounds, or of star- 
vation; villages are destroyed and the women and 
children, especially, carried away as slaves. Having 
by these and other means obtained a sufficient number 
of slaves to allow for the heavy losses on the road, 
the dealers start with them for the coast. The hor- 
rors of this long journey of five hundred tiles have 
been fully described by Dr. Livingstone and others. 


Whole districts | 


Dr. Livingstone | 


} 


The slaves are marched in gangs, the men with | 


their necks yoked in heavy forked sticks, which at 


night are fastened to the ground, or lashed together | 
| considerable credulity in earlier accounts, Baron 


so as to make escape impossible. The women and 
children are bound with thongs to a long rope. 
attempt to escape or to untie their bonds, any 
wavering or lagging on the journey, has but one 
punishment—immediate death. The sick are left 
behind, and the route of a slave-caravan, from the 
lake to the sea, can be tracked by the dying and 
the dead. The Arabs, of course, only value these 
poor creatures at the price they will fetch in 
market; and, if they are not likely to pay the cost 
of conveyance, they are gotten rid of. A large 
number in consequence die or are murdered on the 
journey, while the survivors arrive at their destina- 
tion in a state of the greatest misery and emaciation. 
This description, horrible as it is, only relates to 
their march to the coast; the slaves must still en- 
counter the sea-voyage in dhows to the Zanzibar 
and other slave-markets. reckless 
atrocity of the whole system, that Dr. Livingstone 
estimates that for every slave landed at Zanzibar at 
least five have been put to death: and he computes, 
further, that the | ast African trade alone involves 
a drain upon the interior population of not fewer 
than one hundred and eighty thousand annually. 


Such is the 


Any | 


from the book in which it has been entered, and 
she is considered as having violated her contract 
with the Government, and she loses her citizenship 
for ever. 

The inhabitants of Finland dig very deep pits in 
the earth, in which they entrap wild beasts in the 
Winter. They cover these excavations over with 
boughs, which conceal them from sight, and the 
unsuspecting wolf or bear, stepping upon the 
boughs, finds himself suddenly precipitated to the 
bottom of the pit. Sometimes a goose is fastened 
to the middle of the covering as a bait for the 
beasts. An anecdote is related of a blind old 
who happened to step upon one of these 


woman 
down and 


pitfalls, and tumbled in, 
down, until finally she struck the deep bottom. As 
soon as she touched it, she became conscious that 
a wolf had preceded her in a like descent. In the 
morning, the family of the old lady went in pursuit 
of her. On uncovering the pit, they discovered 
her in one corner, and the wolf in that opposite, 
where both had remained all night, each afraid of 
the other, and keeping as far apart as possible. 


she went 


LENGTH OF WHALES. 

R. SCORESBY, a very high authority on this 
j subject, declares that the common whale sel- 
dom exceeds seventy feet in length, and is much 
more frequently under sixty. Out of three hundred 
and twenty-two whales, which he assisted person- 
ally in capturing, not one exceeded fifty-eight feet, 
and the largest of which he knew the reported 
measurement to be authentic came up to only sixty- 
seven feet. Two specimens of the rorqual or 
razor-back whale have been observed of one hun- 
dred and five feetinlength. One of these was found 
floating lifeless in Davis Straits, and the skeleton of 
the other was seen in Columbia River, and must, 
tail and all, when alive, have measured 112 
feet. Other specimens have measured a hundred, 
and many others from eighty to ninety feet. One 
cast on shore at North Berwick, Scotland, and pre- 
served by Dr. Knox, was eighty-three feet in length. 
These instances seem to establish the average and 
extreme length of these huge animals. But, with 


Cuvier, the eminent naturalist, says, stoutly: 
“There is no doubt that whales have been seen at 
certain epochs and in certain seas upward of three 
hundred feet long, or one hundred yards in length.”’ 








A CALIFORNIA RANCHE. 

R. GLENN, of Colusa County, owns a ranche 

which contains nearly 45,000 acres. It em- 
braces a frontage of nearly eighteen miles on the 
Sacramento River, and extends back about five 
miles. It is inclosed and divided by about 140 miles 
of fencing. One tenant, G. W. Hoog, rents and 
cultivates about 10,000 acres of the land, and the 
Gupton Brothers cultivate an equal portion. Some 
15,000 acres are rented out to a number of farmers 
who work ona smaller scale. At the present time 
farming operations are going on in this ranche at a 
lively rate, as the work of harvesting is progressing 
rapidly. Hoog is engaged in cutting 7,000 acres of 
wheat and barley. The crop will this year yield 
about twenty bushel: per acre of wheat. In favor- 
able seasons the yield has been about thirty-five 


bushels. The yield of barley is considerably larger. 


The total crop will amount to nearly 180,000 bushels. 
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THE WARM SPRING INDIANS. 


HE telegraphic information that the trial of the | Englishman puts strength into his pull. 


Modoc murderers had commenced at Fort 
Klamath, Oregon, caused renewed interest to centre 
upon a small band of our faithful allies—the Warm 
Spring Indians. In the short, sad narrative 
General Canby’s assassination, and the brief de- 
tails of subsequent events, the name of Donald 
McKay, the half-breed chief of the tribe, appears 
in frequent mention. It 


was generally known 
that nearly, if not quite, 
all the tribes, except 
the Warm = Springs, 


were friendly to Cap- 
tain Jack. General 
Gillem must have had 
strong assurance of 
McKay’s fidelity before 
employing him and his 
warriors as scouts. To 
their credit be it said 
that in all the campaign 
they acted in the most 
friendly and conscien- 
tious manner. A number 


of the Warm Spring 
Indians joined, with 
McKay, the United 
States soldiers on the 


14th of April, and on 
the 15th, their pack 
train, composed of 
seventeen mules and 
one hundred and fifty 


horses, reached the 
camp at South Tule 
Lake. On the 16th 2 


heavy battle occurred ; 
a galling mortar fire 
was directed into Cap- 
tain Jack’s camp, and @ 
successful sortie of the 


AHL 


regular troops was 
made. In the struggle 


the Warm Spring Indi- 
ans fought like heroes, 
taking and holding im- 
portant advantages, un- 
noticed at the time by 


QOGCON 


the soldiers. On the a 
following day McKay > 
received a reinforce- o 
ment of twenty war- | 
riors. When General 4 
Davis assumed com- & 
mand of the troops,and ~* 
the advance was or- “aa 

r ° = 
dered, McKay and his 
Indians rendered -3& 
scout service that could =& 
never have been per- _ 
formed by the soldiers. 4% 
The lava-beds, east and = 
southeast of Tule Lake, & 


1 
rn 


were thoroughly sur- 
rounded by them, and 
the bodies of several of 
the killed and wounded 
soldiers were brought 
in. As scouts and war- 
riors they acquitted 
themselves with great 
credit, and are entitled 
to the full meed of con- 
sideration. The tribe 
now numbers but about 
forty men, yet that 
handful performed the 
service of a hundred. 
In the trial their tes- 
timony was regarded as 
important. They were 
acquainted with the 
intentions and reasons 
of the Modocs 1m insti- 
tuting the war, and they 
may be put to further 
service. 


THE COLLEGE 
REGATTA. 
PREPARATIONS AT SPRING 
FIELD—THE STROKE—THE 
COURSE—THE TRAINING. 
Oc artist has given 

us accurate sketches 
of the most important 
incidents in the prepa- 
ratory work of the great 
National College Re- 
gatta, at Springfield, 
Mass. The positions of 
the men in the two dif- 
ferent styles of rowing 
are given on our first 
page. There has been 
so much discussion 
about the relative mer- 
its of the English and 
American styles, and 
the English style was 
so elegantly praised by 
one of Yale’s old 
strokes, George W. 
Smalley, the London 
correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, at 
the time of the Interna- 
tional Race, that the 
Yale crew, this year, 
have abandoned the 
American stroke. 

The error of the Ame- 
rican style is the error 
of every person who 
rows a flat-bottom 
boat. It consists in @ 
rapid recovery of the 
oar when it has left the 
water, and a slow, long 
pull through the water, 
with an extra swinging 
pull at the close. The 
body of the rower is 
thrown forward, with a 
round back, with the 
face downward, with 
the head between the 
arms; and then there is 
a strong pull backward, with a vigorous recovery of 
the arms toward the body at the fimsh. The two 
positions are well rendered in our illustrations. _ 

In the English style the hands, instead of being 
close together on the handle of the oar, are sepa- 
rated. The knees are wide apart. The oarsman 
sits upright. His back is straight. When his oar 
takes water it is surged heavily through it at the 
start, with speed and vigor. There is no long extra 
jerk at the finish, and the recovery is much slower 
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} than the American style. In_ brief, the Ame 
rican puts agility into his recover, and the 
The 

American weakens himself by an extra jerk 
at a time when he is already weakened. The 


Englishman recovers his stroke and his breath 
of | leisurely, and gives all his strength to the water. 
Indeed, he does not lose an inch of water from the 
moment he dips until his oar is quietly out ag 
The American lingers long in the water and makes 


iin. 


= 
—\ 
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up for the loss by hastening his oar through the 
air. 

Of course, the styles of individuals differ, but the 
two national styles are very much as we have 
stated. Much speculation was indulged in this 


year because Yale adopted the English style of 


stroke; and, because her crew was new to it, 
many believed from the start that they would be 
beaten. 

We give a representation of the Yales’ room at 


| Springfield, at a time when the crew had returned 


from a long pull on the river. Our open-page 


picture represents the course while the different | 


crews were practicing just before the race. 

The Yale boat-house is some distance from the 
inn. It is anew structure made of spruce boards, 
like those of Harvard and Cornell, It was kindly 
put up by the alumni of the college. It has a small 
flagstaff surmounted by a gold ball, from which 
float the colors of Yale. The college crew train 


| themselves, or rather they are not under the instruc- 


tion of any professional tramer. 
Under the instruction of the stroke, Mr. Cook, 


| they strive to attain as nearly as possible the 


English style of rowing. He went abroad, and 
passed some time in England visiting the different 
universities and rowing clubs, studying their stroke 
and picking up such information as would enable 
him to lead the present crew through the coming 
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| obtain the English stroke with anything like ac 


| curacy. 


Harvard’s present style of 
molded upon the experience and information their 
crew brought home with them when they returned 
| from their race with the English oarsmen. 


rowing is 


It re- 


|} sembles the English style quite as much as does 


that of the Yale men. 


The crew are up by six o'clock and take a cold 


bath. 


After that they take a short walk to give a 


relish to their breakfast, which is an ordinary one, 


consisting of chops, 
steak and tea. At half- 
past ten they take a 
pull of two miles. At 
half-past twelve they 
have luncheon. From 


this until half-past three 


they have nothing to 
do, and generally pass 
the time with cards, 


quoits, or reading. At 
that time they row down 
the river and over the 
course. This is the hard 
work of the day. As 
their boat-house is three 
miles above the course, 
they have to pull about 
twelve miles before they 
get back, during which 
they generally allow 


three miles of pretty 
quick rowing. Their 
stroke is a long, easy 


one of about thirty-six. 
rhe men do not become 
fatigued so much from 
the exertion as from the 
constrained position in 
which they are obliged 
to remain for so long a 
time. At half-past five 
they have dinner, at 
which they drink ale as 
well as at luncheon. 


They take a walk of 
about twenty minutes 
after dinner, and gen- 


erally retire at ten 


o’clock. 


THROUGH IOWA 
TO OMAHA. 


HE night is passing 

away, and the train 
rushing fast from the 
low ground above the 
Mississippi to the high 
central plateau of lowa. 
It is impossible for me 
to give much account 
of this part of the line ; 
for both in going and 
coming I passed it by 
night. Occasionally, on 
the first night of our 
journey, escaping from 
the chorus of snoring in 
the somewhat close 
cars, I stood on the 
platform outside of 
them, and saw as much 
of the country as could 
be thence seen by the 
light of the moon. It 
appeared to be ver 
much less flat than Illi- 
nois—to be, in fact, 
what is called in the 
West a country of ‘‘ roll- 
ing prairie ;’’ that is to 
say, where the undula- 
tions of the ground 
recall the round swell 
and deep dips and hol- 
lows of the roll of the 
sea. I believe it is also 
an improved and im- 
proving country, with 
settlers and farmers on 
it; but to one who is 
standing on the plat- 
form of an American 
ear, while the train is 
clanging and swinging 
along at full speed over 
a very rough road, and 
is raising great clouds 
of dry dust in its course, 
observations by moon- 


light necessarily give 
but very scant infor- 
mation. 

About seven in the 


morning we got to the 
top of the incline, and 
halted for breakfast at 
the town of Loonsboro’. 
From this point the 
country is wild and bare 
for a considerable dis- 
tance. Here was our 
first view of great 
spaces of prairie, now 


flat and now rolling, 
without a tree or a 
shrub or a_ habitation 


within sight—spaces 
sometimes clothed with 
long grass, sometimes 
bare, barren and brown. 
The snow in this high 
country is a serious ob- 
stacle in Winter; and 
often, where the train 
dives into a cutting sunk 
between banks, you see 
on the top of the bank 
to your right a boarding 
of planks, meant to shel- 
ter the lines from snows 
drifted before a wintry 
north wind. The rough- 
ness of the railway is 
something startling to 
an European. As you 
look from the platform 
at the rear of the hind- 
most car, the long lines 
of rails over which you 


have passed seem so unevenly laid, so rugged with 
ups and downs, as fir as the sight can reach back, 
that you wonder how the cars kept on the metals at 


| all. 


It is well-known that American lines, and espe- 


cially the lines of the West, are much more rapidly 
| and less permanently constructed than European 


railways. 
and Northwestern 


there is not nearly so much roughness. 


But on lines still newer than this Chicago 
the Union Pacific, for instance 


It is at 


contest, But it seems to be out of the question to | that particular stage of a line's development, when 





ee ee. 
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it has been subjected to some wear and tear, and 
has felt the rains and the frosts, but has not yet 
n compactly filled up with ballast nor soliditied 
o steadiness by time, that the unevenness is at 
worst. During a fteartul on a Western 


line, IT once ventured to remar »a Western man 





that the railroads of his cot y seemed to me 
rather rough. * Wal, yes,”’ said he, * guess the 
air; trains do jump about some. It’s a’most 
enough for us if they keep anywhere between the 
two fences. Guess that \ gh beg be England. 
When I told him that we did, indeed, look for some 


thing more than a mere avoidance of tre spiass on 
i} 





neighboring tields, and liked, as far as po e, to 
adhere to the metals—*Ah! ves," he said, ** that’s 
BO 1 an old country, and a darned small one. But 
we ain't partikler out here. No, sir. ‘Twouldn't 


pay us, I guess,” and jolted on in 

When we got on our downward course, within 
sixty or seventy miles of the Missouri, t untrry 
became less bare. Patches of wood, fa > and 
houses now appeared with more freque: But as 
the landscape grew tamer, the sky grew more low 
ering and dark: and before we got to the 
bluffs on one sidé l 


his contentment. 


} 


and the dense stunted growt 
woods that mark the course of the Missouri on the 
other, the rain came down in a torrent. 

About three in the afternoon, we stopped at the 
town of Council Bluffs, wich stands on the east 
side of the Missouri, right opposite the more pros 
perous Omaha. The town of Council: Bluffs is built 
at the foot of some bold and steep banks, which 
have evidently been at some time the boundary of 
the river; but now the Missouri, being a wayward 
and wandering stream, has moved off to see what 
the Omaha side of the valley is like, and has lett 
Council Blufis high and dry. 

An election had been fought there that day, and 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


| ing it was their customary food, and offering me 


obese tomatoes, under the delusion that they were 
apples. To confess the truth, ] at length began to 
spect that Marmy was a little disordered in the 











head; and I almost v d Thadn’t come 

‘It is very lone e,”’ 1 mused, * and if you 
were in any sort of danger you ht scream till 
you were hoarse. and nobody wou swer. Sup 
pos this extraordinarv man should determine to 
murder one some night! Really I telt quite 
herve s. 

But that evening, after cousin Tilly had retired, 
Marmy vile hin self and me some mint juleps. 
lhey were very pleasant, and we sat on the little 
terrace, sipping them, far into the night. The tree 
frogs and crickets and whip-poor-wills were going 
it at a great rate, and the stars were shining 

rightly, and the whole scene was romantic. Sud 


denly Marmaduke seized me by the arm, and, fasten 
ing his eyes upon me, said in a whisper: 
(re you a man to be troubled with a secret?” 


I don’t de ny that Ll exj enienced a curious ¢ reeping 





} sensation over me as if somebody were leisurely 


}emptving a 


the Democratic Party, having beaten their foes, | 


were marching past in triumphant procession, just 
as our train came to a halt in the station. A band 
of musicians went with them, and at their head dis- 
played the proud stars and stripes. As they passed us 
quite close, this display of the flag of the Union 
provoked a good deal of banter from our Republican 
writers. Many inquiries were put to the Democrats 
asking ‘‘ what they had done to earn the use of that 
flag ?”’ ‘‘ whether they had liked it as we lla year or 
two before, when it had to be fought for?” ‘“* hadn't 
they disowned it when it cost a good ‘i al, and 
sneaked in, after all, to get it half-price?” till, at 


| after he had gone to bed, I would § 


last, one Republican editor hit upon a more subtle | 


torture for the wretched procession by calling out 
all our black waiters, inciting them with a cry of 
** Boys, look at those copperhead slavery men, with 
the free flag of the Union betore them!” and so 
rousing the scorn of the negroes, that the Demo- 
crats were routed at once, fairly grinned off the 
ground by white rows of teeth and inextinguishable 
African laughter. 

The crossing of the Missouri was a most tedious 
business. The rain poured down heavily; the low 
fiat banks were deeply covered with mnd, and the 
dull, muddy stream, spreading broadly before us, 
looked cheerless and repulsive as a river could 
look. But there, in full view, was the town of 
Omaha, rising up the opposite bank; and, after 
thirty hours of the cars, and meals taken in a train 
bowling along at full speed, the sight of a town and 
the idea of a hotel were strong sustainers of the 
spirits. 

What delayed us, I know not; for the steam ferry- 
boat lay at hand, apparently ready. There was 
the most important business, to be sure—and a 
most important business it is in America—of receiv- 
ing a deputation from the town of Council Blufis; 
but as the young gentleman who acted as spokes- 
man merely regretted that the election prevented 
his town from entertaining our party—offering us, 
instead, its best compliments and a small keg of its 
whisky—the delay need not have been long. Mr. 
Train, however, seized on this small ceremonial, 
and turned it to account by making a very long 


speech, and going through a considerable amount | 


of buffoonery. So passed an hour on board the 
ferry. Then we got across, and were turned out 
upon mud-banks of a more solemn dreariness, and 
more deeply tenacious, than any hitherto met. 

Both Council Bluffs and Omaha are considerable 
towns; the latter claims (or then claimed) from 
twelve to fifteen thousand inhabitants, but neither 
has any wharfage at all. The steamers and vessels 
of all kinds simply run against the mud. There 
would be great difficulty, it is said, in making per- 
manent quays—the Missouri is so fond of under- 
mining or circumventing its banks, and thus chang- 
ing its course. At the time of our visit, the people 
of both towns were keenly interested in a scheme 
for building a bridge, which was all that was 
wanted to enable passengers to go right through 
from Chicago to the uttermost West without chang- 
ing cars 


SNUFFED OUT. 
A SUMMER ADVENTURE, 


REALLY didn’t know where to pass my Sum- 

mer, but certainly felt that IT couldn't stay in 

town. In the midst of my doubt came a deli- 

cious little note from Consin Tilly, whom I 
hadn’t seen since her marriage. She was living in 
a charming cottage near the railway station called 
H—ville, and her note was a pressing invitation to 
visit her. “It is really Paradise here,”’ she said. 
‘*We are in the middle of a wood, and there isn’t a 
neighbor nearer than two miles. This will suit your 
taste for solitude to a degree, And my husband, 
dear old Marmaduke, is sv anxious to meet you! 
He is talking about you from morning till night, 
asking me the most ridiculous questions ; and | am 
positively weary of them, so you must come and 
answer them for yourself.”’ There was a good deal 
more of Tilly’s letter in the same strain. I resolved 


to accept her invitation, and instantly proceeded to | 


make ready. 

Cousin Tilly and her Marmaduke met me at the 
station. She looked, I thought, rather prettier than 
ever—a trifle sunburnt, perhaps: but no great harm 
done by that. Her Marmaduke I took to be 
about forty-five, though he seemed younger. I 
suspect now that Marmy dyed his hair and mus- 
tache, and wore false teeth. However, he was 
evidently a very good fellow, in spite of his teeth, 
and I liked him the moment I put my eyes on him. 
So we all drove over to the cottage together, and 
by eight o'clock in the evening we were as intimate 
and comfortable, and I as much at home, as if I 
had been living there for a year. 

It was not till next morning that I noticed how 
very odd Marmadule’s manner was. He was 
thoughtful and absent-minded; he was abruptly 
vivacious, and then abruptly sunk in gloom: in 
fact, he was everything by the suddenest of starts, 
and nothing long. **( ertainly,”’ said I to nyse It, 

* Cousin Tilly has married a very eccentric man. 
We went out into the garden together to ruthle sly 
massacre all the snails we could find, and you may 
imagine my surprise to see Marmy, instead of k Ning 
the little reptiles, put them care ‘iully into his pock- 
ets. You may also perhaps conceive my astonish 
ment at finding Marmy catching bees, under the 
impression that they were buttertlies, and throwing 
all the coin he had about him to the chickens, tancy- 


| 





| 


watering-pot down my back. but I 
managed to gasp out: 

**1_I suppose so.”’ 

‘Well, sir, | have a horrible secret to disclose 
something truly frightful! Dent shudder now 
but wait till you have heard me out. You wil 
shudder indeed, then!" 

Pleasant, this! Perhaps he - ad killed somebody 
and buried the body in his cellar, or hidden it in the 
and was about to call upon me to help 
I nearly 


icehouse 
him disinter it and carry jit elsewhere. 
fainted. 
.’ he continued, ** 1am a criminal!" 
I knew it! I saw it all. He would make a con- 
fidant of me, the crime must inevitably be dis- 
covered, I should be tried as an accomplice, and 
the pair of us hung? But | would avoid hearing 
the secret now, under the pretense that I would 
listen patiently on the morrow. In the meanwhile, 
get out of the 
window of my room and fly 
‘1 feel so sleepy to-nig ht 
pose we have a conference in the morning. 
**No!” he said, grasping my arm. ‘IT cannot 
sleep until I have unbosomed myself. Besides, I 
wish your aid, and there is no time to lose.”’ 


*T said, rising. ‘ Sup- 


ILLUS 


I sank back into my seat, heartsick and in de- | 


spair. And this the second night of my stay ! 


He glanced around, and then, lowering his voice 
still further, went on: 

‘You know, my dear fellow, when I married 
your cousin Tilly there was but one objection to 
mne—my name. Her parents objected to her wed- 
ding a man by the name of Marmaduke Skylark. 
Very foolish of them you will say, still it was the 
fact. Well, sir, nobody knew anything worse of 
me than that; but, sir, there was something a great 
deal worse! In short, I was a flirt, a confirmed 
flirt, an outrageous flirt—and, sir, in marrying Tilly 
I was jilting "Ne ‘lily. For Tilly I jilted Mrs. Nelly 
Blossom, the very finest woman in the world—alter 
Tilly.” 

It is needless to say that I now felt considerably 
relieved. After a pause he resumed : 

‘Thad made the deepest kind of love to Nelly 
had vowed, too, on my bended knee, to adore her 
for ever—had even written her a dozen of the wildest 
sort of love-letters. In the face of all this, without 
a word of explanation, I deliberately became the 
husband of Tilly!” 

I felt it my duty to be severe with Marmaduke for 
this rakish conduct, and so I said, sternly: 

‘This is very sad business—very sad. You have 
doubtless bhghted that lovely woman’s happiness 
for life. Possibly in a moment of frenzied de sspair 
she might even seek the hae whence no 

‘Pooh! Humbug! Not she. She meditates a 
different course. In short, she is coming here to 
show the love-letters I wrote to my wite. 

‘What of that? You deserve it; but what of 
that?” 

‘What of that?" he echoed, amazed. ‘ Simply 
this: Tilly wouldn't live with me another minute. 
Firm as her affection for me is, the sight of one of 
those disgraceful missives would pulverize it. I 
should be a ruined Skylark. Now, my dear friend, 
my fate is in your hands; you can save me.”’ 


"ndoubtedly you; and that is one of the reasons 
why I was so anxious to have you visit me. I said 
to myself that you were the man to save me. I 
said so a number of times, and I say it now again. 

‘IT really don't see 

“Of course not; but I shall point out the way. 
Moreover, I shall reward you magnificently after- 
ward. My planis this: During the week | expect 
my sisfer Bella to pay me a visit. Now, you and 
Bella must instantly become the best of friends 
and, in fact, I don’t care if you make up your minds 
to fall de ssperately in love with each other. Then 
together you must confront the widow, and by hook 
or crook obtain my letters from her.” 


} out a lady—the widow, 


NEWSPAPER 


STRATED 


was something handsome, and if she had all the 
money Marcy had credited her with—the reward 
he spoke of might not be wholly unacceptable 
after all. In truth, since the <t few minutes, | hi sd 
altered my views with regard to the prospective 
reward entirely. 

‘I don’t see how we can dow ut him,’ she 





answered, 
e, for he was perfectly aware that 1 was coming. 
‘So he was, undoubtedly. and he told me to 
offer a thousand apologies. Said he, ‘1 place my 
sister in your charg When she comes, make her 
athome.’ Miss Skylark, I shall try to carry out his 
wishes. You may rely upon me for that.” 


| 
| 


‘It is certainly very odd treatment of | 


My patronizing manners must have sat on me but | 
indifferently well, for the young lady's laughter | 


became uncontrollable. | blushed, and grew a trifle 
irritated. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I am sure,” she apolo- 
cized, still smiling. ‘tl am very foolish to laughjso. 
Grotesque ideas come into my mind sometimes, even 
in the course of the most serious 
Well, I depend on you to make my stay agreeable, 
a’ 

I certainly put forth my best efforts to that end. 
Bella Skylark proved herself in the next two hours 
a perfect enchantress. 
making me sing with her, and talked, and con- 
ducted herself in such a fascinating way generally, 


conversation, | 


She played and sang, | 
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going from the house. 1 warn you that there is law 
in the land. : 

‘Law! Idefy laws! Irepeat that TI will turn 
this h pow topsy-turvy to find that will. Wh 
come back you may gaze upon a scene of universal 
destruction, so be prepared for it.” 

1 quitted her, and walked rapidly over to the 
H-—ville Station. it the hotel I, of course, saw 
Bella, and told her all. She po sitively began laugh 
ing again. 

‘It's all very well to laugh, Bella,’ I said. rather 
hurt at her levity; “but she is bent on destroying 
the cottag ge.”’ . . 

Be lla controlled herself, and answered : 

Tel legraph for instructions to Marmaduke. 1 
ictate the despatch.’ 
rreed, and the telegram was as follows: 

‘The widow is here. She 
of the cottage, and threatens to raze it to the ground. 
She is evidently insane. What must I do?” 

In a little while the re ay ily came 

“If she attempts to destroy my property, secur 
her at all hazards. I am coming by the next train.” 

This was decisive. Bella suggested next that | 
should return to the cottage and see what had oc 
curred. 4 capital idea, and I followed it. But the 
sight that met my gaze! The dreadful lunatic had 





nyou 





has taken possession 





| faithtully kept her word, She had opened every 


that when | retired at mght I began to think I was | 


falling in love with her. When 1 awoke on the fol- 
lowing morning | found myself fully in love; and 
then suddenly recurred the remembrance of that 
confounded widow, Mrs. Blossom! She would be 
vlong soon to interrupt this bliss. I determined to 
mention her to Bella at once. 

‘Miss Skylark,”’ said I, atter breakfast, * 
mortal, and liable to err, and Marmaduke is a man. 


1 will be frank with you. When he married his | 


present wife he jilted another lady.” 
‘The scamp!"’ she exclaimed. 


‘Don’t be hard on him, for he is punished 


| 
man Is | 


enough already,’’ I answered, and then told her all. | 


I supposed she would be indignant with her 
brother; but she took quite a different view of the 
matter—in fact, appeared to look upgn it as a joke. 
She laughed unrestrainedly—and such a silvery 
laugh as she had! 

And so this horribie widow Blossom is coming 
here with Marmy’s love-letters, is she ” 

“Yes; and Marmy has fled in terror. He relies 
upon us to obtain the damaging correspondence.” 

Bella shook her head. 

“T am sorry: but | would not dare encounter 


that widow. [ am very nervous, and the sight of 
her would throw me into convulsions. No, no. You | 


must not ask me.” 


| the cottage. 


desk, cupboard, bureau and stand in the house, had 
cut open the horse-hair seats of the chairs and 
flung their contents on the floor, and was now 
actually tearing up the carpets. 

1 retired and reported to Bella. Once more she 
burst into shrieks of silvery laughter! 

‘Indeed, Marmaduke will think it no joke, | 
assure you,” said I. 

But this charming creature was ready with a 
third admirable suggestion : 

*Marmy’s orders are to secure this mad woman,” 
she said, ‘‘ therefore you had better do so without 
delay. I think if you could obtain the services of 
two men who would throw something over her head 
suddenly, and thus Rf 

I saw what she meant in an instant. One of 
those tall clothes-baskets would be the very thing 


| an admirable extinguisher ! 


Immediately I hastened out to fird this article 
and the two men. No time should be lost, for the 
maniac might suddenly take a notion to set fire to 
I offered a good round sum, and found 


} all 1 needed—two lusty colored men and a tall 


| 


I remonstrated, but in vain, and T was now too |} 


much m love to think of distressing this lovely | 
woman, so we arranged that. at the first intimation 
of the approach of Mrs. Blossom, Bella should take 
flight for the little hotel at the H—ville Station. 

About noon I descried a wagon coming up the 
lane, in which were seated two figures—a male and 
a female. My heart sank, and I felt rather tright- 
ened. However, I quickly warned Bella, saddled her 
horse, and started her off at the other side of the 
cottage. Assheclattered away I kissed my hand to 
her, and she threw the kiss back. Oh, 
felt my courage return, and, in short, Richard was 
once more entirely himself. 

The wagon trundled up to the front door, and 
there stopped. An old man descended, and helped 
evidently. But such a 
creature! No wonder was it that Marmy had pre- 
ferred Tilly, reckless of consequences; for Mrs. 
Blossom was terrible to look upon. She was tall, 


voice, like a parrot’s exactly ; and, worse than all, 
she carried an umbrella that must have struck 
terror in the soul of anybody. 

**So!"’ she said, after paying the man, and orde r 
ing him off; ‘‘so! This is how T am received, 
it?’ She advance ed toward me. ‘ Where is “on 


| maduke Skylark ? 


Now, for assurance I thought this wasn’t bad. 
Marmy had jilted her; but that gave her no right to 
walk into his house in this manner; and | deter- 
mined to let her know it. 

‘He's not at home,”’ I answered, abruptly. 

“Indeed! Ran away when he heard I was 
coming, eh ?"* 

I was really angry. a anger made me coura- 
geons. I determined to be as plain as possible. 

‘He did not run away. He erent away, and, I 
confess, to avoid you. He left me here to deal 
with you instead.” 

By this I wished her to understand that she 
should find me a very different sort of person from 
Marmaduke. 

“You, eh? Well, it 
the house—imy house.” 

** Your house, madame ? 


you please, I shall go into 


| Skylark’s house.’ 


‘But what will you and Tilly be doing all this | 


while ?”’ 

*‘In New York. We start to-morrow. I have 
arranged everything with Tilly, and she suspects 
nothing. By next week you and Bella will have 
concerted a course of action, Mrs. Blo som will 
appear, the letters will be recovered, she will go 
away, | and my wife will return.” 

And my reward?” I asked. 

Bella’s hand in marriage. = is not pretty, but 
rich, and a treasure—in short, a second edition of 
myse If. There !"’ he said, shakin my hand heartily, 

‘that’s liberality itself; and now promise me. 

This was rather a conceited speech of Marmy’s: 
but [ promised. I mentally determined that ] would 
try to get the letters from the widow at any rate, 
but whether | should accept the proffered reward 
afterward would depend on circumstances. 

Well, next day Marmaduke and Tilly went away, 
leaving me at the cotts ige alone, with the exe eption 
of the cook; and I do think I never was so dread- 
fully bored in all my life. I made a desperate effort 
to sleep away the time, but it failed, and for the 
two or three following days I was obliged to culti- 
vate patience. At length, one afternoon late, I de- 
scried a lady on horseback at the gate—a very 
handsome and dashing lady. 

Marmy’s sister at last! 

Ijran down quickly, helped her to alight, threw 
her horse's bridle over y arm, and we walked up 
to the house together. felt that I had best be as 
casy in my manner m.! ard my companion as 
possible. We should get on much better so. 

‘“‘T have been awaiting your arrival very im- 
patiently,”’ I said. : 

‘Indeed!’ she answered, smiling, and showing 
beautiful teeth. 

* Yes; Marmy had prepared me to expect you. 
He left everything in my hands until you should 
come.” ; 

* Isn't he here?” she asked, surprised. 

‘No. important business called him to New 
York. But,” I added, rather slyly. ** no doubt we 
can do without him. For my part, | am not a bit 
sorry he is out of the way.” 

She seemed still move surprised, and also con 
siderably amused at this observation of mine: but, 
the fact is, I had determined not to be too bashtul 
and timid with this young lady — because she really 


* Mine as much as his, sir. Everything he has is 
as much mine as his. Therefore, be so good as to 
let me pass. 1 intend to take possession.” 

Cool, upon my word! ‘* Now.” thought T, ‘ 
she once gets in there'll be no getting her out again. 
She might resolve to remain here for ever. This 
would be a horrible state of things, and Marmy 
would never forgive me. Possession is nine points 
of the law, and I shall endeavor to retain it.” 

** Madame.” said I, frankly, ‘* you can’t enter.” 

‘What! she screamed, grasping the umbrella 
firmly. ‘* Ah, ha,sir! These are fine doings. You 
deny me admission, do you?" 

‘I do distinetly.”’ 

‘“‘T understand your motive. You are deter- 
mined « 

** My motive is an honest one, madame. You have 
no busin ss here, so you had better go away.”’ 

This inflamed her to fury. She charged upon me 
with the umbrella, and I was forced to retreat. In 
short, she gained the parlor, and there took off her 
wraps, evidently intending to remain. 

‘Now, sir,’’ she said, ‘I will tell you something. 
From Marmaduke Skylark’s conduct, in combination 
with yours, I suspect that the intention is to defraud 
me out of my just rights. He promised me half his 
estate, and, of course, broke that promise, like 
many others. I forgave him on condition that | 
should have an annuity while he lived, and a full 
share of his property when he died. He has evi- 
dently left me out of the will. I am going to 
find that will, and destroy it. Then I am going for 
him! Ha! when we meet there will be a reckon- 
ing truly terrible! I will not spare him—never 
never!" 

I began to see through all this—the woman was 
evidently insane. She whirled the umbrella round 
her head in the wildest manner imaginable, stamped 
her foot, and grinned hideously. 

‘The will!’ she continued. 
to find it, even if | tear the house down. 
once, and oppose me if you dare!” 

Oppose her! [should as soon think of opposing 
a buffalo, She fell upon her knees before a little 
secretary that was in the room, and began to pick 
the lock with a pair of scissors. 

I thought it best to consult with 
lunatic at her work in the meanwhile. 

‘Madame, | protest against this,’’ I said. 


‘]T am determined 
I begin at 


Sella, leaving the 


rapture! [| 


clothes-basket. 

With these I hastened, now very tired indeed 
once more to the cottage. She was still there, 
covered with dust, her hair tumbled, her eves wild, 
her form tremulous with passion. She had just 
driven off the servant with her umbrella for remon 
strating against the wholesale destruction we wit 
nessed, 

I stationed my two myrmidons outside. They 
were to come in by the door at a given signal, very 


| cautiously, and at a second sign to clap on th 


Pardon me, this is Mr. | 


extinguisher, place it on its side, and close the 
bottom. 
I entered. 
** Well, madame, you have faithfully carried out 
your rec kles ss intentions, | perceive,’ | said. 
‘T have 
‘ Are you not afraid of the law?” 
signaled. My trusty knaves crept in carefully 
behind her. 
‘The law! I despise the law. 
‘* Law first, justice afterward 
ing again. 
The next instant the basket was over her head, 
and she was snuffed out! 
I must confess that I never heard such screaming 


I want justice. 
* T rejoined, signal- 


thin and angular; had a sour face and a harsh | in my life before, nor witnessed such struggles to 
; escape. 


But neither availed. My men were power- 
ful. She was covered up, the basket was laid upon 
its side, and at that moment who should appear, 
dripping with perspiration, red-faced and round- 
eyed, breathless with excitement, but Marmaduke ! 

He looked around and wrung his hands. 

** This is horrible !"’ he gasped. ‘ I never thought 
she would be guilty of this. I hope she 1s perfectly 

safe.’ 
‘ Perfectly. Do you care to see her?” 

‘ Yes—if there is no danger of a personal attack.” 

‘*My men,”’ I said, with some pride, “ are power- 
ful enough to make that fear needless.” 

They opened the basket, having previously turned 
it upside-down, so that it stood upon its proper 
foundation, and the maniac’s head appeared above 
the top. 

She glared upon Marmaduke like a Gorgon. 

** Fiend!" she exclaimed. ‘* Demon!” 

“*Why—why !"" he said, choking, **this is Bella 
Skylark, my own dear sister !”’ 

“What!” I exclaimed, as if I had been shot. 

**T repeat, my sister, sir. What is the meaning 
of your villainous conduct toward her?" 

** Your sister! Why, then, who is Mrs. Blossom ? 

‘“T am Mrs. Blossom,” answered a voice from 


| behind us. 


“Tam! 


We turned—but you may easily guess it all. 

I had, in the first place, stupidly mistaken Mrs. 
Blossom for Marmy’s sister. The mischievous 
widow had readily taken the joke, and this accounted 
for her ceaseless laughter. Poor Miss Skylark was 
the victim of my ridiculous error, and Marmaduke, 
as he deserved to be, the worst sufferer of all! 

* * 7 * x * 


What more is there to add? Only this—that I 
succeeded in recovering the love-letters, after all: 
but it was by marrying the enchanting widow my- 
self. Miss Skylark is our direst enemy. Dear Tilly 
returned to the cottage in about a month (through 
a bit of Marmy’s diplomacy,) and is to this hour 
perfectly unsuspicious of anything extraordinary 
having happened in her absence. 


OUT OF THE PAST. 
ANECDOTES OF MACREADY. 


HE death of William Charles Macready reminds 
us of several anecdotes of this famous actor 
which have hitherto been unpublished. In my 
earlier days I frequently met him at the houses ot 
our common friends, and with that hero-worship so 
characteristic of youth, was much impressed by see- 
ing one of my favorite actors in ‘‘ the disguise of a 
private gentleman.”’ I have never seen a man who 
was more unlike an actor than this brilliant and strik- 
ing representative of William Tell, Rob Roy, and 
their kindred characters. He was the ideal of a 
solemn parson, and not the hero of melodrama. To 
look at those witty and jocose clergymen, Sidney 
Smith, and Richard Barham, bette Known as the 
author of the ‘“‘Ingoldsby Legenus,”’ a stranger 
would take Macready to be a bishop starched up to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, while the two clergymen 
might be well mistaken for actors of the low come- 
dian class. The eyes of Sidney Smith (a prebend of 
St. Paul’s,) and those of Barham (a canon of the 
same cathedral.) ran over with the fun which 
reveled within them, while the actor was a model ot 
elaborate gravity. The parsonified appearance of 
Macready was very much heightened by his invari- 
ably dressing in black, with a white necktie. | 
never remember seeing hiin laugh, the nearest ap- 
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proach to that achievement being a frozen smile, 
which, slowly gathering on his countenance, gradu 
a lisappeared. Nevertheless was a just and 
ind-hearted man when his own personal dignity 


was not trespassed o: 





Outside ehold he had the art of inspiring 
respect aflection, although his wife and 
fa ] tende Hie never suffered his 

hildre m pertor and it was only on 
rare occasions that he would permit his first wife, 
who had been in her early youth an actress, to wit 
ness any of his histrio triu 3 

His studied rese lunce to a clergyman once ex- 
posed hiin to a most annoying contrete 8. 

At a dinner-party given by Sergeant Talfourd, | 
the well-known lawyer and dramatist, Macready 
sat next to a gentleman, who, deceived by the dre s 


gravity olf the great act wr, made the common 
of taking him for a el 
sation turned upon the authorship of the Letters of 
J Among other incidents, the vis men 
tioned the strang t, that, ve Ill. had 
I j 

i 


and 
error nan 
inius, 
é i : when Geor 
privately requested David Garrick, the actor, to de 


his best to discover the 





The conver- | 


| can slave traffic. In 


} 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Pequot in the attack on Fort Fisher, and 
works on Cape Fear River. In June, 1569, he 
assigned to duty in the Equipment Department of 
the brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The pilot of the Juniata is said to be Captain James 
M. Buddington, uncle of Captain Hall's successor of 
the same name. He is credited with the rescue 
of the British ship Resolute, which was sent out to 
obtain, if possible, the remains of Sir John Frank- 
lin, and abandoned in Davis Straits. He was at the 
time on a whaling voyage. His experience in ex- 
treme northern seas is regarded as exceedingly 
valuable. 

The Tigress is to be commanded by James A. 
Greer, who was born in 
shipman from that State, June 10th, 1548. He was 
promoted to passed midshipman, June 15th, 1854; 
muster, in 1555; commissione 
mander, September 6th, 1855; 
July 15th, Isis. When 
off the coast of Afric 


*~wis 












and commander, 
the war broke out he was 
, Watching the South Ameri- 
62-3, was on special service 
in the sloop-of-war St. Louis; and in 1863-4, at- 
tached to the Mississippi Squadron. During the 
passage of Vicksburg he commanded the ironclad 
Benton, in Admiral Porter’s division, and subse- 
quently took part in the Red River expedition. In 
Intiti he was in command of the steamer Mohengo, 
of the North Paciti idron, and in 1869 ordered 
to ordnance duty at Philadelphia. He was de- 





equ 


ILLUSTRATED 


the | 


Ohio, and appointed mid- | 


d as lieutenant-com- | 


| tached from the Naval Academy for this special | 


authorship of these terrible 
tters, the fact of his having private interview 
with the monarch was known in the course of a few 
hours, for, just as Garrick wa r on the stage to 
rform one of his favorite characters, a letter was 
inded to him which had been left at the stage-door, 
ran thus: ‘*Sin—So the tyrant has sent for 
un, to endeavor to penetrate inv mystery. Mark 
e. vagabond ’* (Here Macready’s companion | 
Jooked him full in the tace, litthe knowing the sting 
he is inflicting, and said, as he pronounced the 
word ** vagabond,” alluding to his profession as an 
ictor— for, by an Act of the British Parliament 
actors are termed ‘ ragabonds,’ ” 
fhe distress of the worthy man was excessive 
when he found out, later in the evening, with whom 
he had been conversing. When the story got 
abroad there was a grin of satisfaction at the 





irrogance of manner had 
lisliked, excepting by a few 
ids. 
tune for both 


fered 


infliction, as Macreac¢ 
rendered him genera 
of his most intimate ft 

It was a great 
Macready that they si 


Dick 


ens and 





several toadies, who, for their own sellish ends, 
fooled them to the top of their bent. ‘The most 
dangerous of these was John Forster, for many 


years the literary editor of the London Kramine 


Although a man of great and varied ability, his low 
birth (he was the son of a butcber) had exercised 
a depressing influence upon his moral nature, so 
that, like Sir Pertinax McSycophant, ‘he never 
could stand upright in the presence of a great 
man. 

It was a toss-up for which of his two idols Forster 
would endure the most. Browning, the poet, who 
Was a great observer, solved the difficulty. 

‘| think,’ said the author of the ‘‘Red Cotton 
Nightcap Country,’’ ‘that for Dickens, 
would be roasted alive at a slow fire, and, like one 
of the saints of old, glory in his agonies; but fo1 
Macready, I think he would willingly be skinned 
first, and then roasted, and basted in his own fat.”’ 

As John Forster is a very corpulent man of ge- 
nius, this definition seemed to carry martyrdom into 
the highest range ! 
St. Simeon Stylites-ism. 

Among this great actor's affectations 
habit he had of pretending to underrate 
when he was praised. 
take which Wordsworth, the poet, made when Ma- 
cready paid him a visit at Rydal Mount. 


was the 
himself 


from the affliction of | 


| solutely impervious to the air. 
They reach just below the | 
| arch 


The very seventh heaven of 


| of the face when pulled up. 


. | provisions, which are 
Forster | 


work, 
THE OUTFIT FOR THE CREW. 

The Tigress will carry out hundreds of boxes of 
canned fruits, preserved meats, desiccated vege 
tables, assorted soups, concentrated meat essences, 
canned oysters and lobsters. Officers and men are 
provided with full suits of heavy pilot cloth and 
sheepskin. The latter are made with the wool 
out. The coat reaches to the middle of the 
It has no opening in front, but is slipped over the 
head like a shirt. The neck-hole is large, and at 
tached to it is a hood that covers the head and most 
The sleeves are long 
enough to fall below the hand, and, with thick tur 
mittens on the hands, the body of the wearer is ab- 
The pantaloons are 





also made wool out. 
knee, where they are met by lambskin stockings, 
woolly side in. Over the latter sealskin buskins are 
to be worn. Incased in such a suit, the wearer 


} tiara 
| 


thigh. | 


will be armed at all points against the Arctic frosts. | 


For sleeping each man is furnished with a sheep- 
skin bag, intended to envelop him from the feet to 
considerably beyond the head. There is. still 


another casing made of rubber, to be used outside | 


the sheepskin while camping out. The 
stores are not very extensive in assortment, as 
scurvy is the most dreaded possibility. Besides the 
anti-scorbutic, about fifty 
gallons of lime-juice will be taken. 

APPARATUS ARCTIC USE. 

Two ice-saws and a large assortment of ordinary 
ice-hooks constitute the outfit for fighting the floes. 
The ice-saw, a formidable instrument, is twenty 
feet long, with teeth an inch deep. 

A peculiar portion of the ship’s cargo, however, 


FOR 





|} and extremely suggestive of her mission and _ its 


This led to a ludicrous mis- | 


possible extent, are eight sledge-runners. These 
are made of two and a half inch spruce plank, and 
are each about sixteen feet long, by about twelve 


| inches deep. They are sloped or cut away at either 


Talfourd, alluding to the great actor’s visit to | 


the old bard, asked Wordsworth how he liked him. 
The simple-minded Lakist replied in nearly these 
words: ‘‘ He isa very modest and diffident man, 
without the slightest conceit or opinion ot himself. 


much as confessed so to me !"’ 


falfourd, who well Knew that a more arrogant 
man and one who had an overweening opinion of 
his own transcendent merits never lived than 


Macready, was inexpressibly tickled by the sim- 
plicity of the old poet. 


THE SEARCH FOR 


** POLARIS.” 
i= Navy Department has treated the Polaris 


matter ina grand, gloomy and eminently pecu- 
liar manner. The examination of the survivors 
was conducted in private, and only favorable por- 
tions of the evidence permitted to find its way to 
the public. The charges that the Polaris was un- 
seaworthy when she started on her Arctic expedi- 
tion, and that her rations were of such an inferior 
quality that the greater part had to be thrown 
overboard, have not been met. 

The public knows entirely too little of this im- 
portant case. The civilian sailor at the head of the 
Navy Department had the survivors hurried off to 
a frigid farm in Maine under naval escort, that 
there should be no Jeaking of dangerous informa- 
tion. Even the widow of Captain Hall was not 
permitted an interview with any of the Esqui- 
maux, to Jearn the particulars of her husband's 
death. And it was noticed that when the party 
was at the brooklyn Navy Yard the principal wit- 
nesses suddenly became as close-mouthed as an 
oyster, after dropping significant words. The sup- 
pression of the actual facts in the case, in which 
the entire circle of scientific thought is interested, 
is only a repetition of our modern Republican 
practices. 

While keeping suspiciously dark on the evidence 
of Joe and Hannah, the New Jersey tar made haste 
to create an exhibition of official anxiety. 
were given to prepare the United States ship 
Juniata for the search for the Polaris. Then the 

igress, a British whaler, was purchased for 
$60,000, without authority, but with the highly in- 
teresting condition that, if she returned right side 
up, the generous Englishinan would take her back 
for the consideration of $40,000. 

The Tigress is expected to remain north until the 
Polaris, her crew, or both, are discovered. The 
Juniata, which sailed on the 24th of June for 
Disco, and reached St. Johns, Newfoundland, on 
July 9th, is expected to return in October, at the 
latest. 


THE 





THE RESCUE VESSELS. 

The Juniata is commanded by D. L. Braine. He 
wis appointed a midshipman in the navy from 
Texas, May 30th, 1846; promoted to passed mid- 
shipman, June Sth, 1832: to master, in 1855; 
missioned lieutenant, September 15th, 
lieutenant-commander, July 15th, 1862; and com- 
mander, July 25th, 1866. He commanded the 
Vonticello, North Atlantic Blockadir lron, at 
the opening of the war, and participated m an 
engagement with a rebel battery of five guns at 
Sewell’s Point, Va., May 19th, 1861, being the first 
neval fight of the rebellion. At the attack on and 
Forts HH and Clark, in October, 

| the enemy above the Cape, ex- 

h their gunboats, 





com- 


ISSR: 


Sat 


ceupture of tteras 
scl, he engage 
dispersed with 
nuts of infantry, sunk two barges, 


( nged shots wi 
eflect two regime 

1 rescued the Twentieth Indiana Regiment, then 
He commanded the 


u“ 


surrounded by the enemy. 


end, so as to resemble rudely the runner of a 
traineau sled. These points are capped with band 
iron, and the lower or friction edge of the runner, 
which comes in direct contact with the snow, is 


| shod with a band of whalebone about half or three- 








Orders | 





He is a bad actor, and he knows it; indeed, he as | ga = wie : ‘ . 
very smooth after a little use, and is much lighter 


inch in thickness. This becomes 
than an iron shoeing would be. The upper edges 
of the runners are pierced with numerous holes. 
The bed or bottom of the sled is composed of slats 
of tough wood about five feet in length, and curved 
so as toresemble barrel-staves. ‘The ends of the 
slats are provided with two notches, and these ends 
will be tightly bound with thongs te the upper 


edges of the runners, the thongs being interlaced | 


through the holes above described. 
are built after the most approved Esquimaux 
fashion, and one of them will carry fifteen or twenty 
persons. 
quisition to search over ice for the Polaris, each 
sledge would carry four or five persons and all the 
clothing and provisions they would need for a ten 
days’ journey. Fifteen to twenty-five dogs are 
needed for each sledge, according to the weight or 
number of persons to be carried. 

The officers and men will number abont forty, 
and as nothing but hand work is expect: :!, all 
superfluous assistance will be ignored. It ex- 
pected the Tigress will sail about the 18th of July. 





THE MONSTERS’ TABLE. 

Yor now exists in Paris a cheap table d'/iote 

for the reception of strange guests. It goes by 
the name of the Monsters’ Table. All those unfor- 
tunate persons who live by the display their phys'- 
cal infirmities come here to dine together, aud 
avoid the attention they would attract elsewhere. 
The skeleton man pours out the ** vin a quat ‘sous ”” 
forthe bearded womon, the great Norman giantess 
flirts with Riquet a la houppe, and the Sugar Loaf, 
whose pointed head is more than eightecn inches 
from the crown to the chin, sits smoking with the 
King of the Animals, so called from his coating of 
fur. Made-up monsters are excluded from the sym- 
posium ; so are strangers, and it is said that intrnd- 
ers have met with such a warm reception from the 
hideous shapes assembled around the board, that 
they left, on making their escape, as though they 
had just been released from one of the circles of 
Dante's ‘ Inferno.”’ The French journal which de- 
scribes the adds _ information 





dreary assemblage 
‘not generally known."” These 
are seldom natural, but are the work of 
** English specialists,"’ who turn out these sad spec- 
tacles to order at the bidding of mercenary parents. 
This revelation onght to produce national humilia- 
tion, mortification and prostration, if anything will. 
This is what comes of reading ** L'Homme qui Rit.’ 


observes, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
State Ball at Buckingham Palace to the 





These sledges | 


monstrosities, it | 


medical | 


| be again impressed upon the mind of t 
} | 


NEWSPAPER. 
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Feerooz Meerza, and the Prince Imam Koolee Meerza 
and r membe of | s ‘ 
The Prince } W npanied by tl 
Czarowit nd tl Czarevna, and attended by a nu 
merous suite, i ved at the palace from Marlborough 
House The I e of Edinburgh, Prince and Princess 
Christian of ‘ Holstein, Princess 1ise (Mar 
cl s of I d the Marquis of Lorne, Prince 
Al the I ¢ Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-s litz i the Duke a Duchess of 
Teck, w ent at the ball. The usual state ceremo 
nial wa 1 The Prince and Princess of Wales 
accompanied by the Shah and the Persian princes, and 


by the other imperial and royal personages, conducted 
by the Lord Chamberlain and attended by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the respective suites, entered the saloon 
at a quarter before eleven o'clock, when dancing com 
menced. Mr. D. Godfrey’s band was in. attendance, 
by himself. The Princess of Wales and the 
Grand Duchess Czarevna wore dresses of rich white 
satin and with draperies and volants of gold tis 
sue, trimmed with gold lace and plisses of cripe lisse 
with wreaths of green and straw, ivy leaves and berries 


conducted 








The Princess of Wales wore a tiara of diamonds, a cor 
sage, necklace and bracelets of pearls and diamonds, 
and the orders of Victoria and Albert, the Persian order 
of ihe Sun, and the Danish family order. The Czarevna 
wore a tiara of pearls and diamonds, ornaments of 
pearls and diamonds, and the Persian order of the Sun 
and the Danish family order. Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Hoistein wore a satin dress, handsomoly 


trimmed with pink roses and tulle. Headdress, diamond 
ornaments, pearls and diamonds ; orders of Victoria 
and Albert, St. Isabel of Portugal, the Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha family order, and the Prussian order of Merit for 
ladies The invitations numbered upward of filteen 
hundred 
The British Fleet Receiving the Shah at 
Dover, England. 
and’s reception of the 
Persia has been to neutralize the material force of Ru 
years ago, at the commencement of the present 
Shah’s reign, England sent an army some in 
vasion of its vassal’s territories, and the ruler of 
Persia was obliged to m eace at the mouth of 
British cannon. The eas vugland can land 
an army at some acce ble yx r 





The great point of Fr Shah of 
Some 
to chastise 


one ol 






hich 
t to Persia was a fact to 

he Eastern mon 
and this lesson was set forth on his arrival. On 
the morning of June 18th, the royal yacht, containing 
him, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and some of his chief officers, 
steamed in sight of the ] England, and 
was welcomed by the iargest ce tion of ironclads ever 
gathered together. The city of Dover was gayly deco 


chalky cliffs of 


rated and crowded with visitors. and everything bore the 
aspect of a holiday As the Shah landed, salutes were 
fired from the fleet and shore He was received by the 


Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Arthur. Then the Mayor 
and Corporation of the City presented an address to him, 
which he acknowledged in fitting terms. The Shah and 
British princes then took a special train for London, 


| where they were received by the Prince of Wales and 


| other dignitaries of the Br 


| Napoleon, when the Prince Regent of 


In the event of their being called into re- | 





| apparent of 
| singularly coarse barbarian, the Shah of Persia, by the 
It has been the hard lot of Queen | 


| the bitterest pill of the two, since 


Shah. | 
We present to ¢ Y jers t V I 1 tT tne 
State b t V Queen Victoria, at ck 
ingham Palace to the Sha f Persia, on Wednesday 
the 24th of J! . The Persian monarch was, of « ‘ 
present, accompanied by h Highness Hajee Meerza | 
Hussein Khan (the Sadr Azim), by their Royal High- | 
nesses the Prince Abdul Samed Meerza, the Prince | 





tish Court. He dined in the 

evening at Marlborough House with the Prince of Wales 

The Shah Receiving the Address of the 
City of London in Guildhall. 


After the Shah had dined in private at Buckingham 


‘ 
Palace, he went in the evening to the Lord Mayor’s 
sumptuous entertainment, the ball at Guildhall. Nearly 


three thousand guests had been invited in honor of the 
occasion The Guildhall, King Street, London, and 
leading out of Cheapside, is one of those historical halls 


celebrated for six centuries for banquets to the great 
personages of European fame. Here Edward III. enter 
tained his prsoner, King John of France, while the 
Black Prince waited upon his vanquished foe at table, a 
chivalry in keeping with those 
One of the great historical 
abdication of the First 
England euter 
of Europe, to celebrate the 


piece of ostentatious 
barbaric days of splendor 
repasts was in 1814, after the 
tained the allied sover 
overthrow of the great Corsican; and every year, on the 
9th of November, the Lord Mayor of London feasts the 
foreign embassadors, the Cabinet Ministers 
of British The old hall is a noble apartment, 
lofty and spacious. On the western end are the two re 
nowned wooden statues of Gog and Magog, the traditional 
giants of England. There is a nursery legend that these 
hideous statues came down every day at noon to enjoy 
their dinner, and Leigh Hunt gives a humorous account 
of the disappointment he felt when } urse took hiin, 
in his young days, to see them step oi! their pedestals to 
enjoy their food. This nurse quieted him for their fail 
ing to carry out their part of the programme by saying 


and the e/ite 


society 











that she supposed they were not hungry that day. Our 
space will not allow us to enumerate the guests. They 
comprised all the notabilities of London, native and 
foreign, including the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Czarowitch of Russia and his fair bride, the Princess 
Dagmar of Denmark, the cons of Queen Victoria,the Duke 
of Cambridge—in a word, all the fashion 
celebrities were present. To such an indolent peo 


the Persians it must have seemed the height of ab 
surdity to see persons who could afford to pay others to 
dance for them undergo the physical exertion of those 
Germans, polkas, ete.—and 
the reporters have not enlightened ns as to this Perisan 


king’s pris opinion on the subject. It must, } 


gymnastics called waltzes, 





LOW 





PERSONAL. 


Don Carnos has ordered the an 
Cure of Sar i(Cruz 

Ricnarp B. Kiwpary has recei 
gree of LL.D. from Dartmouth Colle; 


Tne author of the German Press Law i 


Privy-Councilor Schelling, son of plilosoph 
Proressor Tuomas TD. Barrn, Principal of 
Baltimore City College, died July 9th, aged { 


Mr. Joun H. Cuirrorn has been re-elected 


President of the Board of Directors of Harvard ¢ 
M. Sraempr.t, the Swiss member of th 
Geneva Tribunal, has been dangerously il], but is now re 


covered. 
Tue President has appointed Mrs. &. &. 
Farrell Postmaster at Covington, Ky., in place of Jesse it 
Grant, deceased 
Tue Sbah of Persia, during his sojourn 
Berlin, conferred the Order of the Sun op a num 
artists and authors 
Proressor J. J. 


Bates Th 


SUTLER, of 


| logical School, has been elected to the protesrorship 
Sacred Literature in Hillsdale College, Mic 
Rear-ApMiRAL James ALprEN, of Maine 


will be wholly retired frota the service on his return to 








the United States from the European squadron, cn a 
count ol age. 
Governor Wasuevry, of Wisconsin, gave 
a brilliant reception to Mr. and Mrs. Ole Bu as a fare 
well party, prior to their for Norway liom 
Madison, Wie 
Mr. Winniam T. Rice. United States Con- 
at Spezzia, w vi ed to Miss Sar ( 
Ke 1 voung English iv, on boar the frigate 
\ t Gens 


Jupce Joun Roprertson, a Virginian by 

birth, education and thought and adescenauantot Poca 
bhontas, died on the 6th instant, at Mount Athol, at the ripe 
old age of eighty-eight 


Joaquin Minter has accepted a challenge 
to ride to the hounds against a noted English sportsman. 
He says he will break the Englishman’s neck if he can 
find country rough enough. 


Biacqve Bey, so long Turkish Minister 
here, has been recalled, and official dispatches have been 
received from Constantinople directing arrangements to 
be made to secure proper quarters for his successor and 


suite, 


Four members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission in China have united in sending a letter to 
Minister F. F. Low, upon the occasion of his leaving 
Pekin, expressive of tbeir obligations to him in many 
ways, and especially for his prompt and successful vindi 
cation of their rights to hold chapel premises lawfully 
purchased by them in Pekin, in the face of the deter- 
mined hestility of many influential mandarins. 





Herr Wrentawsk! has found a protégé in 
San Francisco, the ten-year old son of a jeweler, named 
Litchenberg. The little fellow played several pieces for 
the great violinist, and afterward repeated a piece after 
Herr Wieniawski had played it. Herr Wieniawski con- 
sented to give the boy a lesson of one hour's duration 
every day durins his stay in the city, and take him to 
Europe, and place him in the Musical Conservatory at 


| Vienna, under his own tuition, free of charge until be 


graduates, 

Tur Secretary of War. in his intention of 
securing for the Department pictures of previous Secre 
taries of War, has already caused to be placed conspi- 
cuously in the Secretary's office and ante-room portraits 





of ex-Secretaries Knox, Dexter, Dearborn, Eusti- 
Pickering, Scott, Calhoun, Holt, Poinsett, Camero 


Stanton, and Rawlins) Others are now being painted {i 
the Department. The Secretary is desirous to procure 
original portraits, if possible, from which copies will | 
made, of ex-Secretary McHenry, of Washington's Ad 
ministration; Griswold, of Adams’s; Crawford, of Mad:- 
son’s : George Graham, of Monroe’s; and Jobn 
Harrison's 


Bell, of 


WHERE PEOPLE ARE GOING. 

De Corpova is at the Catskill Mountains. 

CuarLes Francis Apams, JR., is in Europe. 

Mrs. Governor Dix is at Tarrytown, N.\ 

Dr. Van Buren is at the Catskill Mow 
tains 
JeFrRRSON Davis was in New York ¢ 
last week 

ApmiraL Portier is passing a few days in 
New York. 

Witiram B. Astor and family have gone 
to Saratoga. 

Brsnor Criark, of Rhode Island, is at Nar 
ragansett Pier. 

Secretary BruKnap. of the War Office, is 


| at Long Branch. 


Tur Hon. Lyman Tremaine is at Congres 
Hall, Saratoga. 
Tom Hoop, son of the poet, is about visit 


| ing this country 


ever, have seemed superbly ridiculous to that benighted | 
Asiatic satrap, although his Grand Vizier may have 
counseled him to keep his opinion to himeselt In a 





view, all concur that the mise-¢ 


‘ Black Crook 


more artistic point of 
se/ne Was superb, and nearly equal to the 


As a part of current history, we reproduce the spectacle of | 


aescena 
the Lord 


lining the 


from 


entert 


Whittington 
Darius \t 


the successor of 
ants of Xerxes and 





a signal 





Mayor the deputy recorder read the address, which Sir } 
Henry Rawlinson interpreted to the Shah in Persian, | 
who made a reply, which Sir Henry reduced into Eng 
lish. After this the Shah was led to his seat of st 
whence, afteran hour's dancing, he was conducted to the 


] 


Council Chamber of Guildhall 
laid for the most distinguished guests 


where the supper was 
Queen Victoria Receiving the Shah of 
Persia at Windsor Castle, England. 


been more 
of that 


meanness of self-interest 
years than in the reception 


has the 
late 


2) 
Seldom 





British Government 


Victoria to give two notable evidences of how far state | 


reasons must overweigh womanly pride and deticacy 
We allude to her reception of the late Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, and her recent reception of the Shah of Persia. 
Of the two, we should suppose the latter to have been 
Louis Napoleon, de 
ec his coup @état, was a polished and intellectual 
the representative of the greatest 





gentleman 





moderna history; while the Shah, from all accounts, 
seems t be the coarsest kind of despot There are 
some places on the globe in which an American 
cay take joint pride with an Englisttman—since they 
beloug historically and ancestorils ] d it must 
be confessed that the memories of t nd old pile 
are worthy of both nations. On the 24th June the 





Shah sited W », where he was 
received by the Queen in great state. In the afternoon 
the household troops was held In addition 


present the Prince and Princess 


ind his suite v 


ndsor ¢ 


a review ol 
to the Queen, there were 


| Branch, 


Lroxarp W..Jerome, of Jockey Club fame. 
is at Long Branch. 

tev. Dr. Cuenver is at the Palisades, near 
Englewood, N. J. 

GENERAL But.er and family will pass the 
season at Fire Island. 

Tue Rey. O. B. Frothingham is 
at Grand View, Nyack. 

Mur. ALBonr takes 
Milan for the Summer. 

Ciement C,. Ciay visited New York City 
last week, from Georgia 


ruralizing 


up her residence in 


P. S. Gimore is at the Grand Union, 
S ga, with his orchestra. 

Dr. J. J. Craven, author of “ Prison Life 
of Jef Davis,”’ is at Saratoga 


Ex-Mayor Guntuer. of New York, and 
family, have gone to Watkins's Glen. 

Tue father and sister of Ex-Governor War- 
mouth, of Louisiana, are at Saratoga. 

GENERAL SuerMAN and wife are at Long 
Ex-Colleetor Murphy. 


guests of 


GeneRAL Artuer, Collector of Customs at 


| New York, is stopping at Narragansett Pier 


bame in | 


York, and 


are at Islip, L. I 


Monet, of New 
of Newark, N. J., 


Ex-JupGr 
P. W. Vail and family, 

Aveust Betmont is visiting Vienna with 
his family He purchased many super) pictures while 
in Paris 

Sipxey E. Morsr, the founder of the New 
York ¢ rer, has retired from that journal, and sailed 
for Eu 

A Lance party of personal friends were 
entertained by ¢ ral MeCleilan at his mountain home 


* Maywo Orange, N 





of Wales, the Czarowitch and his wife, the Princess Str Epwarp Tnorxrox, British Minister, 
Dagmar, the Duke of Cambridge, and many other illus has leased t ] nestone place on the H on for the 
trious persons, The crowd of spectators was immense, | Summer. A sudle of thirty persous accompanied higa 
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OFF FOR LONG BRANCH—SCENE ON THE PROMENADE DECK OF THE STEAMER “‘ JESSE HOYT.”’ 


LONG BRANCH. 
T this peculiar season of the year, Pier 28, 
fA. North River, presents an unusually lively ap- 
pearance, inasmuch as it is the point of arrival and 


of which we give an interior view, is large and ad- 
mirably kept. Although necessarily crowded with 
every description of bale and package, there is no 
confusion ; while under the vigilant eye of several 
police officers, the embarking and landing of 


departure for the Long Branch boats, a circumstance | passengers are rendered so smooth and agreeable, 


which, as will be perceived from our engraving, 


| that one finds himself on board and steaming down 


There is, of course, a certain class of tourists 
who are always late, and some of these, as shown 
in our illustration, are rushing toward the boat at 
the top of their speed. But there is not the slight- 
est necessity for such excited exertion, for we 
catch a glimpse of the splendid floating-palace 
Plymouth Rock lying quietly alongside, although 
soon to throb and vibrate beneath the influence of 


This boat, which now plies regularly on the Long 
Branch route, is in reality a noble vessel, and one 
of a line of steamers not only remarkable for their 
great size, but for the absolute gorgeousness of 
their saloons and their various appointments. To 
form any adequate idea of them in this relation 
they must be visited, although some conception of 





throngs it at certain hours of the day with costly | the bay without having experienced the slightest 


their magnitude may be gained from the mere fact 
equipages and wealthy pleasure-seekers. The dock, | hurry or inconvenience. 


that a full band may be thundering through an 











her mighty iron pulses. 
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318 
overture, in the grand salvon aft, and yet be scarcely 
heard by persons promenading forward. 

We give views on board the Plymouth Rock and 
on the Jesse Hoyt, conneeted with the New Jersey 
Southern Railway Company—the Grand Saloon and 
the Restaurant of the former, with their splendid 
bronzes, mirrors, carvings, cut-glass and plate ; 
and the Forward and | romenade Decks of the lat- 
ter, thronged with pleasure-seekers and merchan- 
dise respectively. No more animated scene could, 
possibly be conceived of than that a) resented by this 
splendid boat as she sails majestically down to- 
ward the sea, with the first bela hit ~ ams of the 
morning sun flashing and scintillating 
kindling into glory sume of the finest 
in existence. It is, in reality, elevating 
ness how superbly the two bright sivewy arms 
of this great met the Hudson and the East 
Rivers—extend their broad shining palms in the 
upper and the lower bay, to grasp the commerce of 
the world and pour it into the lap of the Empire 
City. No more lovely or picturesque expanse of 
water is to be met with in any portion of the g 
than that which lies between us and Sandy Hook; 
and nothing can be more bevutiful or Lupressive 
than its various islands, blutts and headlands, and 
the numerous sail that dot its purple bosom. 

The passage from New York to Long Branch is 
not now made by water solely. After a delightful 
sail of an hour or so, the tourist lands at Sandy 
Hook, and takes the Southern New Jersey Railway, 
which soon sweeps him through some very beauti- 
ful scenery, thick with flowers, and skirting the way 
all along the sea toward the great watering place 
Soon, however, he is whirled into the depot at the 
close of his journey, where he is at once assailed 
by every possible description of runner and car- 
nage-driver, as may be inferred from our illustra- 
tion; and where, if he is desirous of patronizing a 
first-rate establishment, he takes a vehicle for the 
Ocean House, for instance, and at once makes the 
acquaintance of the Messrs. Leland—tfather and son 
—two agreeable an! obliging gentlemen, who are 
so well known to the hotel world as to need no 
special mention at our hands. 

The Ocean House is, in truth, a magnificent es 
lishment, and, confessedly, one of the tinest hotels at 
Long Branch. Those who have never visited it 
may form some idea of its dimensions when we 
state that, to make a circuit of the building three 
times, involves a journey of a mile. The vista pre- 
sented by the veranda, with its long lines of 
flower-baskets, pendent between the pillars, is 
charming in the extreme: while the beautiful lawn 
and croquet-ground in front are most attractive, 
and give full scope to the fresh, pure air that comes 
up from the sea. Directly in front of the house are 
a number of pavilions situated on the bluff for 
the use of visitors, who, as from the veranda 
ot the house itself, can here catch a full view not 
only of the sea, but of countless vessels that pass 
along the great watery highway of the nations. 
Directly beneath the bluff are the bathing-houses. 
which, as may be presumed, are largely patronized, 
There are, however, at the Ocean House aristo- 


scenery 
to wit 


tropol lis 


ab- 








r about her, and 


lobe | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


A DEAD YEAR. 





BY 
TEAN INGELOW. 
TOOK a year out of my life and story 
A dead year rd said I llhewthe g@tomb! 
All tl Kings of the nation lie in glory 
Case n cedar and shut in a sacred gl 
Swath linen and } 1s nt 


Painted with cinnabar and rich with gold 


Silent they rest, in solemn salvatory 
| Sealed trom the moth and the owl and the flitter 
mouse 
Fa with his name on his brow 
All the Kings of the nation lie glory 
Every one in his own house 


Then, why not thou? 


Rock,” I said, ‘thy ribs are strong 
l I ! I thee gua i it 
| Hide the ht m bur 
H it, lest dead ar 
| Year I and turned away, 
I am free of thee this day 


All that we two only know 

I forgive, and I forego 

So thy face no more I meet 
In the field or crowded street 


Searce the sunset bloom was gone, 
And the little stars outshone 
Ere the dead year, stiff and stark 


Drew me to her 


in the dart 


Death drew Life to come to her, 

| Beating at her sepulchre, 

| Crying out How can I part 

With thee, best share of my heart *”’ 
] t s upon the bier 
Captive with the buried year 


Oh! my heart! And I fell prone, 
Weeping at the sealed stone 


And I entered. On her bier 
Quiet lay the buried year 

I sat down where I could see 
Life without and sunshine fre¢ 
Death withia And I between, 
ed vy own heart to we: 
the shroad that 
rock-hewn sepulchre 
Waited till the dead should say 
‘Heart, be free of me this day 
Waited with a patient will, 
And J wait between them still. 


shaded her 





I take the year back to my life and story 
The dead year, and say, *‘I will share in thy tomb, 
All the Kings of the nation lie in glory, 
Cased in cedar, and shut in a sacred gloom 
They reigned in their lifetime with sceptre and diadem, 
But thou excellest them 
For Life doth make thy grave her oratory, 
And the crown is still on thy brow 
All the Kings of the nation lie in glory, 
And so dost thou 


cratic bathing-hours, and a notice in a conspicuous | 


place informs fair ladies and gentlemen when they 
may properly seek the beach and gambol among 
the rollers. It is pleasant to observe the various 
grades of courage and timidity which characterize 
the bathers. Some creep into the water along the 
rope, which is anchored out some distance from the 
shore, and fastened to a post on land. And here, 
let us say, a more delightful string of pearls we 
have never met than that presented by a number 
of sweet young creatures, whose fair faces gleamed 
and flashed out along the line at intervals, as with 
boisterous mirth they soused their fair features be- 
neath the ex; ectant waves. 

It has always struck us that, in the case of hotels, 
the kitchen and the pantry form very fair criteria 
as to the establishment generally. And here, we 
may say, some of the Long Branch houses occupy 
a@ very prominent position. The kitchen in one of 
them is one of the loftiest and finest we have ever 
seen, while the pantry—if a series of underground 
establishments may be termed such—is truly on a 
most efficient and magnificent scale. The dining- 
room is a section of a palace. Three enormous 
vases of flowers make it redolent of perfume, and 
gratify the eye with a wilderness of odorous rain- 
bows. The drawing-room, too, is truly regal. 
What a meadow of carpet! What a forest of 
chandeliers! All this is quite familiar to the habi- 
tués of Long Branch, as many a sweet young 
heart knows full well. 

The table, of course, is admirable, 
rooms and appointments superb. Three times a 
day a full band discourses sweet music on the lawn, 
and every evening after supper there is a concert 
and dancing, so that there is no lack of amusement 
or comfort. 

The fishing at Long Branch is capital, hut, like all 
sea-fishing, there is nothing very sportsinauiike 
about it. Twice a day—every morning and even- 
ing—boats arrive with fresh fish, on the Beach. 
Rlack- fish, sea-bass, flounders, and an occa- 
sional porgie, form the staple of ‘‘the take.” as 
it is sometimes called. Printers must not misap- 
prehend the term. One man has been known to 
take one thousand pounds weight of fish in a morn- 
ing; but two or three hundred weight is considered 
excellent sport. The boats arrive about lla. M., 
and every one is anxious to get a peep into them as 
they come in. There seems to be the best under- 


standing between the fishermen, each helping the | 


other, and rushing out to seize the coming craft as 
she approaches the shore. It is extraordinary that 
one man will take an immense amount of fish, while 
his comrade, anchored a very little way off, has the 
poorest possible luck. There is something in 
tackle, and as they fish with a hook here, it is quite 
possible that there are no small elements of success 
in a good * Limerick *’ and pruper “‘ casting line.”’ 
The billiard-rooms and bowling alleys of many of 
the houses are quite up to the mark in every rela- 
tion; and so adnurably are the establishments gen- 
erally conducted that there is never any crowding or 
Saaile. The season is at its height, and of course the 
ee very gay. The recent races attracted avery 


arge additional number of persons to the town, but ! 


we are not aware that in such a thoroughfare, as it 
now may be termed, there was much felt in this 
connection, The influx during the seasonis steady, 
and the hotels, of which we have given a brief, 
and, we fear, inadequate sketch, do a_ large 
business, which may also be said of the bathing- 
houses on the beach, seen directly beneath them. 


It often becomes desirable to insert serews in 
plaster walls, without attaching them to any wood- 
work, but when we turn them in the plaster they | 
give way, and our effort is vain. And yet a screw 
may be inserted in plaster so as to hold light pic- 
tures, etc., very firmly. 
the hole to about twice the diameter of the screw, 
fill it with plaster-of-paris, such as is used for fast- 


ening the tops of lamps, etc., and bed the screw in | 


the soft plaster. When the plaster has set, the 
screw will be held very strongly. 


and all the | 


The best plan 1s to enlarge | 


INNOCENT 
A TALE OF MODERN 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “Salem Chapel,” ‘‘ The Minister's Wife,” “ Squire 
Arden,"’ etc, 


LIFE. 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE FIRST DESERTER. 

HE next morning after this event Ernest Moly- 

neux, With a newspaper in his hand, jumped 

out of a hansom at the door of The Elins, 

and rushed into the house. The door was 
open; a certain air of agitation and excitement 
was about the place, some trunks stood in the hall, 
corded and labeled as for a journey. He told 
Brownlow, who came out of the dining-room at the 
| sound of his arrival, to send Miss Eastwood to him 
directly, and made his way into the drawing-room, 
which was empty. Empty, arranged with all its 
usual peaceful order and grace, full of sunshine, 
sweet with the flowers which looked in brightly 
through the round window-door of the conservatory 
—with novels from Mudie’s on the table, Mrs. Hast- 
wood’s workbasket and Nelly’s knitting. Molyneux 
was confounded by the tranquil comfort, the bright- 
| ness and calm of this shrine of domestic life. It 
| checked him in his eagerness and heat: the horrible 
| news in the paper seemed to lose all appearance, 
all possibility of truth. 

Nelly came in, with red eyes and pale cheeks, in 
| the simplest of traveling-dresses, with that look of 
| mingled excitement and exhaustion which more 

than anything else betrays ‘‘ something wrong’ in 
the history of a family. She came in eagerly, 
almost running to him, with that instinctive and un- 
conscious appeal which is conveyed by visible ex- 
| pectation, and which it is so difficult to disappoint, 
lee hands outstretched, her eyes ready to fill with 


- . : 

| tears. The sight of her emotion, however, had an 

effect upon Molyneux which totally counteracted 
the calm of the house. It restored him to his posi- 

| 





ILLUS STRATED NEWSPA APE 





‘Oh, how could 17° eri ‘ Think, to put 
it into words was like giving some sanction to it; 
and you were not fond of her as we were. It was 
ou my lips a hundred times. But, Ernest, you were 

1 











not , 

“ nk heaven!"’ he said, walking up and 
down the room. The chief feeling in his mind was 
anger, mingled with a certain satisfaction in the 
sense that he had aright to be angry. ‘hope, at 
lea t, Longueville Knew,”’ he added, after a pause. 

‘| hope you think he, being fond of Innocent, had 
the r right slg 

*Ernest,’’ said Nelly, piteously, moved by one of 


those last relentings of love which cannot, for very 
pity, consent to its own eXtinction, “surely yo 





have some feeling for us in our great trouble. It 
wus because poor Innocent told ,him, appealed to 
him, that ~ y ever married at all. He was very, 
very kind, very g 1—to us all.”’ 


Pa. ik i everybody has been con 


sidered worthy of your contidence but myself,’ said 
Molyneux. ‘ It is a very good thing that you have 
Longueville to de pend on,” he added, after a pause, 
“Of course, it is chiefly his business; of course, he 


has been making his arrangements to meet the 
danger; he wiil get the best counsel—the bes 
krnest,’* said Nelly, rising from her seat. She 
put her hands together unconsciously, as. she went 
up to him. ‘Ernest! We have often talked ot 


what might be, if something really worth your 
while should offer: not mere troublesome law 


business, but something that would really exercise 
your mind—something worthy of you. And, 
Ernest, would it not be all the more great, the more 
noble, it 
destruction? You 
do,”’ cried the girl, the bis 
pi ale cheek 

She stood before him more eloquent in her tears 
than he, with all his cleverness, could ever have 
been, with one soft appealing hand on his arm, and 
the other raised in passionate entreaty Her eyes 


know her 
g tears running down her 


it Was to save un innocent creature from | 
almost as well as we 


were fixed on him with a prayer as passionate—all | 


Neily’s heart, all her soul, was in this appeal It 
was for Innocent —to save her; it was for Ernest, to 
save him; it was for herself. poor Nelly, to change 
her despairing into life and hope. 

He stood obdurate, unmoving, unmoved, looking 
at her with blank brows, answering with a hard ab- 
stinence from all emotion the imploring look, the 
impassioned words. Nelly saw how it was_ be- 
fore she had ceased speaking; but she repulsed 
the chill of certainty from her heart, and prayed on 
with eyes and gestures, even when she felt herself 
to be praying against hope. 

At last be threw off, not roughly but crossly, her 
hand from his arm, and, as he himself would have 
said, ** put a stop to it.’ 

‘Nelly,’ he said, ‘‘are you mad? What do you 
mean? Longueville, you may be sure, has secured 
counsel already’: I suppose he has not been taken 
by surprise, as I have been? And supposing I 
could do it, would you have me begin my career 
under such unfavorable circumstances, on the spur 
of the moment, for the sake of mere family con- 
nection? What is Innocent to us?—a silly crea- 
ture, half idiot, an n grateful little minx, fond of 
nobody but Frederick, and, I dare say, capable of 
striking a bold stroke for him, as she seems to say 
she has done. Don’t look at me as if you could eat 
me. [ don’t say she has done it. I know nothing 
but what you have told me.” 

Nelly shrank away froin him to her mother's 


chair. A_ burning blush covered her face: her | 


Her eyes 


tears dried up as if by scorching heat. 
her very 


flashed and shone; her whole aspect, 
figure, seemed to change. 

‘I may ask at least one thing of you,’’ she said ; 
‘and that is to forget what I told you. I was very 
foolish to say so much. Women are prone to that, 
I suppose, as you say; but I may trust to your 
honor to forget it? not to repeat it to any one? I 
shall be very thankful if you will promise that.” 

“Why, Nelly,’ he cried, ‘‘J repeat what you 
have = to me! You don't take me for a scoun- 
drel, I hope, because I don't act upon everything 
you say 

She smiled faintly, and bowed her head, accepting 
the assurance; and then between these two, who 
had loved each other, who were betrothed and 
bound to each other, there ensued a pause. She 
said nothing, she did not even look at him; and he, 
looking at her, feeling somehow that greater things 
had happened even than those which appeared, 
cast about in his mind how to speak, and did not 
know what to say. 

** Nelly,’’ he said, at last, clearing his throat, ‘I 
see you are angry with me; and, though I think 


| you are rather unreasonable, I am very sorry to 


| thé at I should employ my own 


tion of criticism and superiority. He took her | 


| hands, it is true, and even kissed her cheek, though 
| with something of that indifference which comes 
| with habit; 
| pathy. He said hastily : 

| ** Nelly, Iam come to you for information. Have 
you seen what is in the papers? Surely, surely, it 
cannot be true !"’ : 

The check and sudden revulsion which comes to 
all who expect too much came to Nelly. 
drew her hands from him. Her tears, which were 
ready to fall, went back somehow. She retreated 
a little from his side; 
At that moment and for ever Nelly closed the doors 
} of her heart against her lover. 

‘if you mean it is true that Innocent, poor Inno- 


but he made no demonstration of sym- 


She with- | 


but her pride supported her. | 


| creased his exasperation a hun dre dfold. 


| cent, has done what the y say, ] answer, ‘ No,’ ”’ said 

| Nelly. low and trembling: but all the rest is true 

| enough. They have put her in- Oh, me! Oh, 
me! How can I say it? It is those dreadtul peo- 








ple whom Frederick bound himself to, for a curse 
to us all.”’ 

* But,”’ said Molynenx, *‘ those dreadful people, 
as you call them, Gould not do this w 

ause, something to build upon. For God's sake, 
tell me! How do they dare? 
ation?” 

‘*Mamma went down to inquire the very day,”’ 
said Nelly, dreamily, repeating the old story: ‘ 
j lost no time. She came back saying it was sheer 
| delusion, nothing more.” 

* But Innocent herself—what was it that she 
dreamt of? What was the delusion? 

‘She had to give a sleeping-draught. and she 
| gave—too much,” said Nelly, simply. ‘She was 
lrightened to death. She left the house 

home. Oh, how well 1 recollect that 


} and came 
j | dres adiul ~_ iing 

am bewildered by this,’* said Molyneux. 
“You have known.it ever since Mrs. Frederick's 
death, and I have been allowed to—— You have 
never breathed a syllable to me,” 


yithout some | 


Is there any found- 


‘she | 


| her ears. 


I would do as much as most men for the 


vex you. 
girl | love. 

Still Nelly made no answer. She could not trust 
herself to speak: her heart beat too loudly, her 
breath came too fast. But to him it seemed ob- 
duracy, determined and conscious resistance, like 
his own. 


‘If this is how you take it, of course I can't; ¢» 


help myself,’ he said; ‘* but you are very unjust and 
unreasonable. A woman may stretch her demands 
too far. ‘There is much that I would be glad to do 
for your sake; but, even for your sake, it is best 
judgment: and ] 
cannot do what that judgment conde. ns——’ 

**No,”’ said Nelly—‘*no, I did not say for my 
sake; but if I had, it would not have mattered. 
No, you must use your own judgment. But will 
you excuse me, now, * she added, after a moment 
ary pause, “if Lsay ‘Good-by’? We are going to 
Sterrington, directly, and I have still some things 
to do.” 

“To Sterrington! To mix yourself up with 
Innocent, and trumpet your connection with her to 
all the world !”’ 

“To stand by one of mamma’s children in her 
trouble,’ said Nelly, looking at him with tears 
shining in her eyes, and with a smile which in- 
“T am 
amma’s place is 


sorry you do not understand. 
with Innocent, and mine With mamma. 

“This 1s folly, Nelly.” he cried: ‘absolute 
folly. She has her husband to look after her. 
Have I no claims? and for my sake you ought not 
to go.”’ § 

She rose, holding out her hand to him, sti with 
that pale smile upon her fi 

‘*Let us part friends,”’ she said. 
time to discuss any one’s claims. 
do for my sake, 1 will not do for yours. Good-by.’ 

‘Ts this final?” he cried, in rage and dismay. 

‘* It would be best so,” said Ne lly, gently. 

But she did not know how he went aw ay. She 
kept her composure, and appeared, so far as he 
could make out, as resolute as she was calm: but 
there was a dimness in Nelly’s eyes and a ringing in 
The room seemed to swim about her, 


‘ This is not a 


| and his face, which flamed into sudden rage, then 


instantly, | 


| 
| 


went out, as it were, like an extinguished light. 
Gradually the darkness that closed over everything 
lightened again, and she found he had gone. She 
had not fainted or lost consciousness, but a mist had 
overspread her soul and her thoughts, and all that 
was done and said. 

What roused her at last was the entrance of 
another 


Ww h: it you cannot 4 
*| led to 
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Ernest had been. He came to offer his 
services, to ask if he should go at once, and put 
himself at the disposal of Sir Alexis; and, in the 
second place—only in the second place--to ask 
what it meant. Nelly sat and listened to his earen 
questions, and then burst into sudden tears. : 
gave him no reason for them—why should she’ 
l 


eur 1s as 

















rhere were reasons enough and to spare, \ ut 
diving into he rsonal history, for any onthurst of 
sorrow, John Vane put no questions, but he had 
met Ernest rushing in the opposite direction, and | 
think he divined that some reflection of a persona! 
misery was in Nelly’s paleness and agitation. | 
he asked her no que tions, and he tried not to ask 
himself any, whic ee still. 

When Mrs. East ical ‘ame into the room, which 
she did very soon pay in her be nnet and cloak 
ready for the journey, Vane went up to her, holding 
out hus hand. ; 

“Forgive me,’ he said, humbly, ‘for havi 
done ia temporary wrong in my thoughts.” 

* How so, Mr. Vane?” said Mrs. Ex vd, with 

fvint smile, the first that had relieve d the tension 
( er pale face since the terrible news came. 

l understand now all about Innocent’s mar 
riage,’ he said. ‘ God forgive me for doubting her 
best friends. I thought you were like other women 


thinking of a good match above everything.” 

‘Are you sure that other women think of a good 
match above everything?” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
once more with a smile ; and then, as she had spared 
moment from Innocent, compunction seized he: 
What are we to do?” she cried; ‘* oh, what are 
we to do for my poor child?” 

‘] am going with you,’ said Vane, to who-e 
own eyes (though he was a man not given to emo- 
tion) the moisture rose. 

Mrs. Eastwood sent Nelly away to put on her 
bonnet, knowing nothing of the interview whi 
Nelly had gone through in the meantime—and 
entered into all the dismal story which Nelly had 
briefly unfolded to him. He made no reproaches, as 
Ernest had done—that he had not been told at the 
time. He understood without explanations how 
unwilling they must have been to contide such a 
story to any one—even to Innocent’s relation; and 
he listened with the deepest attention to Mrs. East- 
wood's account of her own anxious visit to Ster- 
borne, and the total absence of all suspicion at the 
time of Amanda’s death. 

John Vane, an idle man, had read for the bar in 
a cursory way in his youth, not pursuing the study, 
but yet retaining some fragments of knowledge 
and it seemed to him that this was very important 
He discussed the whole matter closely, giving, his 
companion thought, his whole attention to it; but 
yet—will the reader think less well of John Vai 
for it?—with a corner of his mind, or heart, if you 
like the word better, he was following Nelly, won- 


| dering why she took so long to put on her bonnet 


whether she was crying, poor soul, over some lost 
illusion, some disappointed hope of her own, as well 
as overher cousin? He was almost glad to think that 
he alone was, as it were, in her confidence—that 
even her mother did not know that Molyneux had 
been there, and had disappointed Nelly. He must 


| have disappointed her (this train of thought went 


| allusion to Ernest. 


on like an undercurrent while he discussed, and that 
with an anxiety beyond words, the tate of Innocent) 

he must have disappointed her, for he had left 
her. No true lover—no man worthy to be Nelly’s 
husband—would have left her at such a moment. 
Had she been wise enough to see this? Would she 
be strong enough to perceive it hereafter? Mrs. 
Eastwood did not know—she made not the slightest 
When Nelly had come down- 
stairs, and the cab had driven up to the door which 
was to take them to the railway, she left de- 


| tailed instructions with Brownlow as to the mes- 


| look, as if to 


man, a8 much excited, as anxious and! J could be pe resists d to se 


sages to be given to callers. ‘* You can tell Mrs 
Everard and Mr. Brotherton, if they call, that they 
will hear from me very soon,”’ she said; ‘‘ and the 
same to Mr. Molyneux; though, indeed, Nelly, it is 
negligent not to have let Ernest know sooner.” 

*T have let him know,” said Nelly, softly; and 
Vane thought she gave him a piteous, appealing 
beg him not to say anything—a look 
which almost made him glad, though she was in 
trouble, and they were all in trouble. There are 
things that make one’s heart rise even in the midst 
of lamentation and w 

‘* That is well—that is always something spared,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood, with a sigh; ‘‘ and be careful 
of the young gentlemen, Brownlow. Ask Mr. 
Eastwood if he would like any change made in the 
dinner-hour while I am away; and see that Mr. 
Richard is called regularly at seven, and that he has 
his coftee. My poor Dick must go on working, 
whatever happens,”’ she said, taking her place in 
the cab with a sigh. 

And thus Innocent’s friends, all who loved her 
gathered round in her direst need. There was but 
one deserter, and he no friend of hers. 








CHAPTER XLVI.—THE EVIDENCE. 

JUT it is true—I killed Frederick's wife,”’ said 

) Innocent. 

Her voice was tranquil as usual; but her eves 
were dilated and full of woe, like the eyes of a 
dumb creature hardly used. The scene had 
strangely changed for her. Instead of the sunny 
terrace at Longueville, the sunny garden at The 
Elms, the four gray walls of a prison-cell surrounded 
her. I will confess to the gentle reader that I never 
was in a prison, and I do not know how it looked; 
but I never heard that there were special hardships 
in poor Innocent’s case, and I believe, indeed, that 
she was allowed many relaxations of the ordinary 
prison rnles, She was seated on her little bed, Mrs. 
Eastwood was with her, and her husband ; and Mr. 
Pennefather, the solicitor, who had visited Sir Alexis 
at Longue ville, had come down to Sterrington with 
the eminent lawyer who was to defend poor Inno- 
cent, to have a personal interview with her. These 
two learned persons were subjecting the poor girl 
to a private examination, and straining all their 
faculties to get at the exact facts of the case. 

“Oh, Innocent,’’ said Mrs. Eastwood, ‘‘ how 
often have I told you, dear, that you are mistaken. 
Do not give this gentleman a false idea. It is a de- 
lus sion- a mere deiusion—— 

‘Let her tell me her own story,”’ said Mr. Ser- 
geant Ryder, the great lawyer. ‘* Let her tell me her 
own story,”’ he repeated; “there is nothing so im- 
portant as that I should know the whole truth.’’ 

He had heard the story already, and had been 
believe the case simple enough. But an ex 
perienced lawyer, accustomed to all the subtleties 
of crime, does not easily believe in the most obvious 
story. She forgot nothing, she left out no circum- 
stances. It was not until the second time of going 
over it that she even interposed that gentle pro 
fession of innocence, ‘I did not mean it,’ in the 
midst of her full confession of guilt. 

‘You did not mean it?” 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Eastwood, 
silence,‘ liow can you ask her such a question 
She mean it! She did not even do it, though she 
thinks so--but meanit? Oh, Sir Alexis, this is too 
much,”’ 

‘I must take my own way,” said the lawyer. “I 
beg your pardon, but I cannot be interrupted. | If 
e Lady Longueville alone, 


unable to keep 
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it would be much better. Your feelings, I am sure, 
are perfectly natural, but if I could see her 
alone - 

Innocent put out her hand and caught her aunt’s | 
dress with a low ery. 

‘Oh, do not go away !" she cried, roused out of | 
her usual It would hetter to kill me than | 
to leave) ere alone. Oh, if you knew what it is | 
to be alone! tll strange faces—nothing you ever 
saw before—and not even the window as there used 
to be in Pisa, and Niccolo to come in before he 
went away. Oh, Niccolo, Niccolo!” cried the girl, 
her voice rising in a cry of such loneliness as went 
to the heart even of the men who questioned her. 

* Oh, Innocent, my darling,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
‘if they would but let me stay with you night and 
day ym 

‘Niecolo never staid the night.’ said Innocent, 
wandering off with a vague smile into her recollee- 
tions. When he had put down the salad and said 
‘ Felicissima notte,” he went away. I could hear 


his steps all the way down the stairs ; but | never was 


frightened.” 

Mr. Sergeant Ryder looked at Sir Alexis with a 
faint elevation of his eyebrows, and shut his note- | 
book with something between impatience and | 
despair. 

‘I don’t think,’ he said, ‘‘that I need trouble 
Lady Longueville any further to-day.” 

‘Go and ask him what he thinks,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood inxiously in the ear of Sir Alexis. 

But Longueville, too, shook his head. He saw 
well enough what Innocent’s counsel thought; he | 
had no desire to have his conclusion put into words, 
He himself could not banish from his mind a chill 
sense that Innocent had retrograded, that she had | 
gone back ever so far from the mental condition to 
which she had reached when he read to her on the 
terrace at Longueville. A chill dread struck his 
heart that this terrible event in her life would con- 


tradict all his hopes, would put a final end to all her 
possibilities of development, and reduce the simple 
soul into mere idiocy. 

Mrs. Eastwood happily did not give herself up to 
any such thoughts. Her office for the moment was 
to cheer Innocent, not to forecast what was coming. 


She sat down beside her on the bed, and told her of 
everything she could think of which would amuse 
her. She told her minutely how Nelly and herself | 
had found lodgings opposite the prison. ‘ You 
cannot see us, my darling; but we can see you,” 
she said, with a show of cheerfulness; ‘‘ at least we 
can see your window. One of us 1s always watch- 
ing you, Innocent. Is not that a little comfort to 
think of? If we cannot say good-night, so that you 
can hear, we say it in our hearts. Nelly sat half 


the night through watching, looking up at the win- 
dow. Whata pity it is so high—if it were not so 
high you could look across the road to us, and then 
you would feel as if you were at home. But when | 









you say your prayers, dear, then you can make 
sure that we are with yon; for | don’t think there 
is one hour—not an hour my darling—that Nelly 
and I are not praying for you.”’ Here for a moment 
Mrs. EHastwood broke down. 

** Yes,’’ said Innocent, pleased, like a child. “I 
will do so, too. Saying your prayers is a very good 
way; but I wish I could go down-stairs and across 
to the Spina, as I used to do.” 

** Yes, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Eastwood, cafess- 
ingly; but of course you know that the Spina is not 
there.”’ 

**Oh, yes,” said Innocent: ‘‘ and sometimes I 
think it must be Longueville and the great trees 


it is. SO strange not tosee; but | 
I do not feel that it could 


stretching for miles 
I never think it is home. 


be home. 

‘ Listen,’ said Mrs. Eastwood tn Longueville’s 
ear. ‘She is as sensible as any one can be—tull of 
imagination, poor darling; but nothing else. God 
bless her, she was fond of Niccolo, and all that. 


And it has a very strange effect upon one, when one 
cannot see out of the window. She is as sensible 
as you or [.”’ 
Longueville shook his head still, but took comfort. 
I think, however, that when he went away it was, | 
on the whole, better for the poor prisoner : for, 
though the anxiety of the watch he kept upon her 
was disguised as far as he could do it, it still dis- 
turbed vaguely the absolute confidence which alone 
made Innocent happy. 
Mr. Ryder and Mr. Pennefather remained in Ster- 
rington that night, and there was a long and solemn 
consultation held after the prison was closed to In- 


nocent’s relations, in the little sitting-room opposite 
the jail, where the Eastwoods were living. The | 
Spring Assizes were approaching very closely, and | 
Innocent’s anxious defenders were divided upon 


whether to seek delay and 
time to collect all the evidence they could in her 
favor, including that of the doctor Who had left 
Sterborne after Amanda’s death, and who was 
naturally a most important witness : or to allow the 
case to come on at the Assizes, which were to be 
held in less than three weeks, and for which the | 
quiet county town of Sterrington was already pre- 
paring with unusual flutter of anticipation; an | 


one important subject 


for 


exciting and interesting trial, a very romance in 
real lite, which would draw the eyes of the world 
upon the place, was no common occurrence. Both 
the lawyers were anxious for delay, but the family 


more immediately concerned were equally anxious 
that the trial should be got over as speedily as 
possible. ‘ The child will die,’? Mrs. Eastwood said. 
Sir Alexis did not explain his fears, but they were | 
of a still more miserable kind. Whether she lived 
or died, she would probably, he believed, have 
fallen mto a blank idiocy, even before these three 
terrible weeks were over, and if the three weeks 
were lengthened into three months, there could be 
no hope tor her whatever. ‘The trial must come 


| amined 


| pressions of dislike 


| celebrated Mr. 


| many miles continuously along the beach, fecing the 


| sea, Where the extensive deposits of rich sand 
exist—together with the recent discovery and par- 
tial development of an ancient deposit of auriferous 
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| which Mr. Ryder gave her without shrinking. As 
for Sir Alexis, his mind was absorbed in his own 
gloomy thoughts, and he paid no attention to this 
little | isode. Vane, for his part, had not heard oi 


| the pl his il which Innocent had retained in her hand 

Mrs. Eastwood withdrew soon after, trembling from 
head to foot, and went to the little room in which 
Nelly was sitting, gazing up at poor Innocent’s 
high window with tender superstition, and threw 


herself upon her child's shoulder, sobbing and sick 
with misery. Frederick had taken the phial out of 
her desk, and had thrown it into the fire at the first | 
rumor of doubt about Amanda’s death. With dis- | 
| mal confidence in chance, she said to herself that 
}no one knew anything about the phial; that it 
} Would not be thought of unless she herself men- 
| tioned it, But after this she shrank from discussion 


| of the subject. She avoided any encounter with 
the lawyers. She was to be, poor soul, oue of the 
| principal witnesses, and many a miserable, anxious 
prayer did the poor woman make that God would | 
direct the minds of her questioners away from this 
one point upon which she had gone astray. It | 
seemed easier to her to tru-t to a miracle for de- | 


liverance than to confess the truth. 

During the interval which followed it would be 
impossible to describe the alternations of hope and 
of misery which swept over the unhappy family. 
who kept together in their little lodging opposite 


the prison. Sometimes it seemed so impossi- 

ble to them that any one could for a moment be- 
lieve so incredible an accusation: and, again, all | 

the horrible network of proof would gather round 

|} their souls. The love of the poor girl for her 
| cousin—love which they had themselves believed, 
| and of which they but dimly now had come to re- 
| cognize the real character; her dislike, openly 
| professed¢ for Amanda; her strange vigil by 
Amanda’s side, brought about in so simply acci- | 
| 


yet which might be made to bear the 
plot ; her sudden and unac- 


| dental a way, 
|} aspect of a deliberate 





| 
| countable flight; her confession. When they re- 
| collected all these things horror would come over 
them, dismay, and almost despair. 

These and a great many other particulars were 


in all the papers, reported and dwelt upon with all 


| 
| the avidity natural when the public mind has a 
| Story so interesting presented to it—a romance in | 
| real life. There had been the usual horrible pre- | 
liminaries, into which it is not necessary for ~ to | 
} 


enter, before the warrant was proc ured for Inno- 
cent’s arrest. Poor Amanda's last repose had been 
disturbed to furnish evidence, though, owing to the 
lapse of time, with little or no result; but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence had seemed so strong to the 
Inagistrates before whom Innocent was first ex- 
as to warrant her immediate committal. 
Frederick was the only witness capable of saying 
anything about Amanda’s death who would not be 
the personal enemy of the unhappy girl : and every | 
one was aware under what difficulties, and with 
what prejudices against him, the man whom the | 
public supposed the cause of the whole would ap- 


pear before a British jury. The public. as was 
| natural, regarded Frederick with scorn and disgust. 
And yet, with the exception of Frederick, only 
Innocent’s enemies, the father, the nurse, the 


women servants, all committed to proceed against 
her, could be called for her defense—a thought 
Which might well have appalled the stoutest heart. 

Jenny Kastwood had started at once in search of 
the doctor, whose evidence it was believed was of 


| so much importance, and who had gone not to the 


as Frederick said, but to Transylvania, 
and other remote parts of Europe, with a scientitic 


expedition. It was hoped that he might be brought | 
| 


Colonies, 


back in time for the trial. And thus the anxious 
days went on. The newspapers enlarged greatly 
on the attractive theme, and some graphic and } 


eloquent journals went out of their way to paint | 
this striking picture of family devotion and suffer- 
ing. But there were some facts which even they 
were not aware of, which deepened every stroke of | 
pain. Batty pursued the prosecution like a fiend, | 
calling, as 1 have said, Innocent’s dearest friends to | 
convict her, to prove her foolish love, her wild ex- 
, her distracted avowal of guilt ; | 
and the case, thus complicated and embittered, 
would naturally tall to be tried by the youngest 
judge on the bench, the well-known and justly 
Justice Molyneux. Could there be 
any bitterer drop in that cup of tears? 


(To be continued.) 


AURIFEROUS SANDS. 
HE origin of these peculiar deposits has long 
been a subject of investigation and study among 
intelligent miners as well as among scientists. The 
character of the formation constituting the bluffs of 
and fine gravel, which extend for 





auriferous sand 


ut an elevation of nearly two hundred 
» level of the sea, of similar character 
to the deposit on the present ocean beach—furnish 
us, think, a satisfactory explanation of the | 
origin of these mysterious gold sands of our north- 


black sand, 
feet above the 


we 


ern coast. 

A glance at the map will show that the gold belt | 
of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada range of 
mountains tends westwardly at the northern end, | 
sufficiently to strike the ocean obliquely between | 
the forty-first and forty-fourth degrees of north lati- | 





on as soon as possible,”’ he said, with an obstinacy 
which his contidential adviser, Mr. Pennefather, 
who flattered himself that he knew Sir Alexis to | 
the very depths of his soul, could not understand ; 

and no argument could move him from his position. 
Altoge ther, the lawyers, I fear, were not satistied 
with the unhappy ‘“‘relations."’ Their obstinacy on 
the point of the trial, their indifference to the neces- 


tude, which section is identical with our gold coast. 

Further examination will show that the same gold 

belt tends westwardly at its southern end also, and | 
again strikes the ocean in Lower California, where 
similar deposits of auriferous sands are known to 
exist. Thus it will be seen that the course of the 
Sierra Nevada is in the form of a crescent. The 





sity of the doctor’s presence, and the irrelevant in- 
terrupti ons they made, at last provoked Mr. Ryder, 
who was not famed for good temper. ‘ These 
matters ought to be left entirely in our hands,” he 
said, peremptorily. ‘* The doctor, so far as I can 
see at present, is the only witness on whom we 
could depend.” 

‘But when I tell you,’’ cried Mrs. Eastwood, 
‘that I was there; that no one thought of such a 
thing-—that it was a mere delusion 

‘What was a mere delusion?’ said the lawyer, 
sharply. ‘ Did Lady Longueville give the draught 
or not? Is she under a delusion as to the actual 
opiate, or simply as to having killed the patient? If 
it is certain that she gave the draught, then the 


medical evidence is all important. We must dis- | 
criminate between these two points. Is there any 
proof, except her confession, that she gave the 


draught at all? 

Mrs. Eastwood looked up quickly, with a hard, 
sudden drawing of her breath. She looked round 
the men, who were none of the a“ in here ontideye e, 
and a sudden sense of fright sealed her lips. They 
have no proot, that | know of,’ she answered, 
taltering—then taking courage, bore the steady look 


same feature, it may be remarked incidentally, dis- 
tinguishes the Rocky Mountain range, which forms 
a parallel crescent on the line of a larger circle. 
The disintegration of the gold-bearing veins of 
the gold-belt of the Sierra, where it strikes the 
northern coast, above mentioned, and the 
washing of the debris for ages down to the sea at 
their base, account for the formation of the auri- 
ferous black sand deposits upon the beach. They 
are precisely similar in character to the black sand 
and fine gold found in our placers along this belt, 
and are undoubtedly derived from the sam> 
The uniform fineness of the particles of gold (no 
| coarse particles having ever been found on the ocean 
beach) may be attributed to the constant and long: | 
| continued trituration of the waves, and to the 
action of the streams that brought them down to 
the sea. If coarse gold does exist in these deposits, 
| itis buried too deep to be affected by the action of 
the waves. Probably no shaft has ever been sunk to 
the bed-rock under the beach to test this question. | 
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Nevapa.—Several of the United States 
Topographical Engineer Corps have been prospecting in 
| Virginia City for the site of an astronomic al monum nt 
The sur it of Mount Davidson is peculiarly adapted tor 
ho ations 
Wiscoxsty.—During a freshet at Clifton, 
enough | was washed away to reveal a rich lead mine 
Secretary Belknap has approved of the location of the 
brit across the Mississippi River at La Crosse, as deter 
mined by Government Engineer Authean 


Miynnesota.—The Government has decided 


to sell the balance of the Winnebago Indian Trust 
Lands,”’ situated in Blue Earth County They are said to 
omprise some of the best lands in that county 1 will 
be suld in tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty 


lowa.—Dr. A. White, State Geologist. 

| has presented bis private cabinet to the Burlington Schoo! 

3oard. for the exclusive use of the High School of that 

city The gift embraces some 4,000 to 6,000 valuable 
geographical specimens 


NEW ENGLAND. 

Marixsr.—The hydrographic survey of Fore 
River undeg the ye of the superinter t. l’r 
fessor Benjami Pier and Professors M sell and 
Whiting, of the Coast Sur will be completed in about 
one week 

Waldoborough celebrated its centennial on the Fourth 

The camp-meeting season at Old Orchard begins Sep 
tember Ist. The property is being handsomely laid out, 

New Hampsnuire.—The children in over } 
sixty families at South Seabrook are down with the | 
measles 

The American Institute of Instruction held its forty 
fourth annual meeting in Concord 

rhe Y. M. C. A. of Nashua has engaged Israel Ains 
worth, of Boston, for city missionary. 

Vermont.—The new iron fence around the 
Ethan Allen monument at Green Mount Cemetery 
ordered by the State, is now in place, and is striking and | 
appropriate in its design. The corner posts are cannon 
mouth upward, each surmounted by a cannon-ball rhe 
paling is composed of muskets of cast-iron, with steel 


bayonets, resting on a base uf cut granite 


Massacuusetts.—After prolonged discus- 
sion, it has been decided by the Catholics of Springtield 
to remove their children from the public schools. A new 
girls’ school-building and nunnery will be erected at once 
and other buildings as soon as the necessary funds ean 
obtained. Two thousand children will thus be drawn 
trom the public schools of the city. 


The State Temperance Alliance received a plan fora 
complete State Prohibitory canvass, declared the execu 
tion of the State Liquor Law unsatisfactory, and decided 


to employ Dr. Charles Jewett as temperance leaturer and | 


} Solicitor of donations at $3,000 per annum and traveling 


expenses 


The following figures are given showing the progress 


} made in the Hoosac Tunnel during the month of June 
Advance of headings from central shaft westward, 131 
feet; from the west end eastwa 126 feet Total ad 








June 
14.084 


vance of headings during 
from east end beomtnhir ig 
from west end eastward 40 feet. Total length opened 
to July Ist, 1875, 24,624 feet Remaining to be opened, 
1,407 feet, being 87 tect more than a quarter of a mile, 

J. C. Abbott, General Deputy of the National Grange, 
lecturing among the farmers 


Sixty-two defendants in the 





" feet Length opened 
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ConNECTICUT.— 


Crédit Mobilier suits entered personal appearances in the 
United States District Court, Judge Shipman presiding, in 
Hartford, on the 7th inst. They moved that the bill be 
lismissed as regards them, on the ground of want of 
jurisdietion of the Court. The motion to dismiss will be 


urgued at the September term of the Court 


Colored Congressman J. H. Rainey, of South Carolina, 
will deliver the address at the emancipation celebration 
in Hartford, August 7th, the date of the passage, in the 


House of Commons, of the Bill abolishing slavery through 


| out the British dominions 
The proposi tion for enlarging Hartford by taking in the 
surrounding boroughs has been defeated, the Legislative 





rejecting the consolidation plan and agreeing 
town 


Committee 
to report in favor of taking the western part of the 


only 


It is reported that there are a number of Italian boys 
living with their master in Oak Street, New Haven, who 
pays them $050 a year, and compels them to earn $2 or 
$3 per day If they don’t do this, he beats them un 


mercifully 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Yorx.—Albany has decided not to 
a big tire, but secure two new fire-engines at once. 

Buffalo treated to several terra-ble shakes 
lately. 

The eighteenth annual convention of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the United States 
and British Provinces assembled in the Washington Street 


NEW 


has been 





M. FE. Church, Poughkeepsie, on the 9th. 

The New York St te Teachers’ Association will meet 
in Utica on July 22d, 23d and 24th, the occasion being 
their twenty-cighth anniversary. 


Frank Walworth, 
for the murder of 


sentenced to imprisonment for life 
his father, was taken to Sing Sing 


| Prison July 9th 


The Autumn competition of the National Rifle Associ 


ation, at the Cree dmoor Range, will take place in October. 


New York Crry.—There will be an athletic 
tournament in the Academy of Musie, in October, for the 
encouragement of gymnastics. 

The ticket of the English stockholders of 
Railway was successful in the annual election. 

The Treasury Department has ruled, in a decision re 
cently forwarded to the New York Custom House author 
ities, that seal-oil, imported from Canada, cannot be 
considered as fish-oil, and must pay the ordinary duty. 

General Charles K. Graham has been appointed En 
gineer-in-Chief of the Dock Department in place of Gen 
eral McClellan, resigned. 

The Inman steamer City of Washington, from Liver 
pool to New York, was wrecked on the Nova Scotia Coast 
No lives lost. 

The health record of last week was very encouraging. 


New Jersry.—A shooting society of New- 
500 for a range 


ark has raised $17,é 
It is stated as a remarkable fact that the President of 
of 1845 died before he 


the Constitutional Convention 
could sign the instrument in whose formation he had 
taken so prominent a part ; and now President Zabriskie, 
of the present Commission, has died before its work is 
done. 

Considerable interest 


the Erie 


is manifested in the trial, at New 
ark, of Colonel Drake, of the popular Third Regiment 
for disobedience to the orders of General De 
Hart. Colonel Drake is supported by Governor Parker, 
and if the court-martial goes against him, the regiment 
will disband unless the Governor restores the Colonel. 
Pennsyivanta.—Philadelphia is agitating 
for free baths. ’ 


The Joint Committee of the Council of Philadelphia 
| are inspecting sites for the Frankford reservoir and 
pumping station 
THE SovuTH. 


Kentucky.—An old silver mine has been 
discovered in Serier County, in which are the mining im 
plements used by some unknown but ancient race. Their 
antiquity is indicated by the fact that some of the imple- 
ments crumble to dust on being touched. 


Viramnta. — The Diocese of Virginia, 
through its council, has voted not to set off West Virginia 
as a separate diocese. 

The semi-centennial of the first Baptist association in 
was celebrated in Richmond. Ten thousand 
people were in attendance, During the jubilee, nearly 
$100,000 was raised to complete the $300,000 with which 
it is proposed to erect a memorial college in Richmond. 

The residents of Wetzel County, West Virginia, have 
formed vigilance committees to operate against cut- 
throats and thieving tramps. 


Texas.—The Episcopal Diocesan Conven- 


tion, which met in Waco recently, insured the life of 
Bishop Gregg for $10,000 in favor of his wife. 

Nortu Caronina.—The masters of the 
various Granges met at Raleigh and organized a State 
Grange. William 8S. Battle, of Edgecombe, was made 
President 

Trennesskk.—The Odd Fellows of Knox- 
ville have appointed a committee to take charge of 


brothers afflicted with cholera 
The Mayor of Chattanooga forbids the sal 
tables save potatoes, onions aud towatocs 


» of all vege 


et. Length opened | 








O’Brien County has paid $7,000 for gopher scalps 


The Patrons of Husbandry in Lynn County held a grand 
celebration in Marion, on the Fourth The number of 
people present was variously estimated at from 20,000 to 
25.000. The Granges came out in oree and form 
wearing their regalia, and carrying splendid banners with 


mottoes, 


Inurvois.—Governor Palmer, in his Fourth 
declared h a Free 





of July oration at Springfield, meelf 
Trader, and took up the cudgel for Farmers’ Riglits 
Onto.—The Hebrew Conference at Cincin- 
nati adopted a constitution, forming an association un er 
the name of The Union of Am rican Hebrew Congrega 
tions, for the establishment of a Hebrew theological 
THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
Wasutncton Terrirory.— A_ territorial 
penitentiary is being erected on MeN eil Island, Puget 
sound 
The Land Office at Olympia recently sold 450,000 
feet of logs. seized for having been cut on Government 
land, at 75 cents per thousand 
The bullion taken from the Owyhee District last month 


amounted to $100,000. 


Cantrornta.—The sheep now in Lassen 


County are estimated at 300,000. 
The latest anti-Chinese kink in San Francisco is the 
organization of a “ united order of cobble-stone throwers 


the object of which is to lay out obstreperous heathens 
The whole number of manufactories State i 
3,984, employing 38,392 persons. 


in the 


The new mines of Ochoco occupy a circuit of about 20 
miles. It is believed not less than 500 men have gone 
there. Cafon City miners have nearly all decamped for 
the new placers 

John Conway, one of the parties who constructed the 
Glacier Point Trail, has accomplished another noteworthy 
enterprise in the line of trail-building. On this occasion 
he has completed a trail from the Valley to the foot of the 
Upper Yo-Semite Fall, and is enabled to conduct tourists 
to within a hundred yards of the Fall itself, and then, on 
foot, under the cliff and back of the main falls. It is 
said to be perfectly safe for anybody to make the trip. 

The Board of Supervisors of San Francisco sustained 
the Mayor's veto of the Chinese Laundry ordinance 


Orrcon.—Trinity Church, Portland, will be 
consecrated July 17th. 

The Odd Fellows of Eugene have purchased 10 acres of 
land for a cemetery. 

A gold nugget was taken from a claim on Burnt River, 
worth $1,100. 

The new Methodist Episcopal Church, 
dedicated in August by Bishop Dagget. 

Swedes are settling in Polk County very rapidly 

The catch of salmon in Oregon this season is very large, 
and all the fisheries are employing large numbers of men. 
One Portland man will send away 28,000 cases before the 
close of the season, which will be about the Ist of August, 

An excellent quality of limestone is being taken out in 
Douglas County, and a great industry in this line is antici 
pated, 

The State volunteers for the Modoc war were mustered 
out June 25th. 

The trial of the Modoc prisoners opened at Fort 
Klamath. 


Salem, will be 


FOREIGN 


Great Brrrain.—A meeting of all claim- 
ants against the United States has been called in London 
The prosecution in the Tichborne case is closed. 


Fraxce.—The Shah of Persia entered 
Paris on the morning of the 6th. 

It ix said that the trial of Marshal Bazaine is set down 
for October. 

The reconstruction of the Vendome Column has com- 
menced. 

The second installment (250,000,000 francs) of the last 
milliard of the war indemnity was delivered to the Ger 
man Treasury on the 5th instant. There now remains due 
to Germany but 500,000,000 frances, which, in accordance 
with the Treaty signed at Rerlin on the 15th of March 
last, is to paid by the 5th of next SeptemLer. 

The German troops have commenced their vacation of 
the departments of France. 
took 


The duel between MM. Rane and De Cassagnac 
place on the 7th inst. at Luxembourg. Both were 
wounded. 

Asta. — The Khan of Khiva and _ hia 
ministers have surrendered to General Kaufmann, with 


appeal for clemency 


Iraty.—The Cabinet crisis continues. 

The Shah is expected to make a tour of the kingdom 
shortly. 

The Italian Government crisis has closed in the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet by Signor Minghetta. 

Bellano and vicinity have been earthquaked. 

The Pope is now taking the waters of Gasteni, and it is 
expected that they will have an excellent effect upon his 
health. The water is bottled at Gasteni with special care, 
and forwarded to Rome, to the address of His Holiness’s 
body physician, 


SwitzerLanp.—The Federal Council 
elected Herr Ziegler, of Zurich, to the Presidency. 

The Conseil d’Etat of Geneva has resolved to place two 
commemorative tablets of marble in the room of the 
Hotel de Ville in which the Geneva Convention of August 
22d, 1864, and the decision of the Alabama arbitration o: 
September 14th, 1872, were signed. 

The American and European Postal Congress is to meet 
at Berne, September 9th. 


Avstria.—An attempt was made to fire 
the Vienna Exposition building on the 9th. 

Baron Schwartz, Director-General of the Vienna Expo 
sition, has received the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Francis Joseph. 

The Exposition Commissioners have issued invitations 
for an international corn and agricultural produce market, 
to be held on Sth and 6th August, and which is to be re- 
peated very year. 

The International Patent-right Congress will convene 
on the 14th of August, at Vienna’ = The language used at 
the Congress will be German, but French and English will 
be permitted. The decisions of the Congress will be com- 
municated through the several Commissions to their re- 
spective Governments, 


Spatn.—Seior Suner, Colonial Minister, is 
preparing a scheme for Cuban reforms. 
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ARREST 





ers 
OF THE GOODRICH nite, 
MURDERESS. nN 
HE intense mystery of | iy 
the Goodrich murder | 
has been unraveled. On tes \ 
the 9th inst. Brooklyn and lb }) 


New York were excited 

by the intelligence that } 
Kate Stoddard had been = \ 
arrested in the former } 


‘ 
city, and after being con- Sony \ TF Dt 


fronted with Chiet of cess nt (ee 
Police Campbell, con- Md “(i 

tessed that she had .. } 
sommitted the murder. 
lhe manner in which the | 

ease was worked up is { 

very interesting. When K\’ 

the ery were temporarily = ! 
cischarged, some months Sa 
ago, the public accepted ») 7 
the conclusion that the 

officials had been baffled, bt / 
and there was a hint that > 
the jury might again be 

called together, thrown an 
out merely to stifle un- = ' 
favorable comment. We 

have abundant evidence 

that the police of Brook- 


lyn have been constantly ‘~ ; Z 


on the alert for intelli- ree 
gence that would lead to 

the arrest of the guilty per- 

son. The treatment of 

Lucette Myers was such 

that little aid could be 

expected from her. In- 

deed, she stated freely 

that had she _ received 

more courtesy, she could 

have placed the officers 

on the scent weeks ago; that she knew who com- 
mitted the murder, and that Roscoe, the mysterious 
Spaniard, had been in her company many times 
since her release. At any time she could have given 
direction where Kate lodged. 

Being therefore deprived of her assistance, Chief 
Campbe ll looked about, and discovered in Mary | 
Handley a person who had known Kate intimately, | 
and could recognize her in spite of any disguise. 
She was taken into the employ of the Chief, and set | 
on the search. A report that letters were being re- 
ceived at the Twelfth Street sub-postoffice, ad- 
dressed to a woman’s name that was regarded as 
assumed, led her to that place, but she failed to 
meet Kate. Later she went to Philadelphia and 
other cities, upon information that hinted at a clue, 
but it was all in vain. 

On Tuesday, July 8th, however, as Miss Handley 
was walking in the vicinity of the Fulton Ferry, on 
the Brooklyn side, she espied a haggard-looking 
woman, poorly dressed, having just crossed from 
New Yor Recognizing her, she called ‘‘ Kate!” 
“‘ Kate!’ several times, and asked an officer to 
arrest her. his the man declined to do until Miss 
Handley said something to him, when he took the 
strange woman in custody, and escorted her to the | 
station-house on the corner of York and Jay Streets | 
Chief Campbell was immediately summoned, and, 
with General Jordan, President of the Police Com- 
mission, attempted to glean from her statement 
facts that would throw light upon the mystery. 

It was not until Friday morning, July lith, that 
President Jordan made the following explanatory 
statement to members of the Press: 


“Gentlemen, since the murder of Charles Good- 
rich, in March last, on Degraw Street, near Third 
Avenue, the police of Brooklyn have continued 
steadily and unremittingly in their search for the 
pape of the crime. There were people who 

d seen her, and others who imagined they had 
azen her, but the descriptions obtained were not of 
a kind always calculated to facilitate capture. 

“Finally, however, we obtained definite informa- 
tion concerning her of a descriptive nature; although 
I had been given every feature of her face and body 
a dozen times over, with the tone of her voice, her 
peculiarities of walk, etc., and in addition to all 
that gota photograph, I could not identify her even 
in the station-house. 

“We only succeeded, after patient search, in 
finding one person who knew her positively; but 
for more than six weeks after the murder that per- 
son was sick in bed. Until the termination of that 
period, therefore, her knowledge was of no service 
to us. That person was Miss Mary Handley; and, 
immediately upon her recovery, we employed her 
on the search. To make a long story short, how- 
ever, Kate Stoddard—the name she is now gener- 
ally known a met by Miss Handley in the 
street on Tuesday last. Miss Handley was going to 
New York, and Kate Stoddard was evidently coming 
from it, when the meeting accidentally took place. 
As soon as she met her, Miss Handley recognized 
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her, and followed her un- 

til she meta police officer, 

} i whom she induced to 
/ WW make the arrest. 

‘Kate herself declined 

to reveal her residence. 

By a device adopted by 

the police, we obtained 

the desired information. 

t The entire city wags 

searched for a _ house 

! whence a woman had 

been missing since Tues- 

day morning. This re- 

ii sulted in the discovery 

HW I} that in a house in High 


Wi Willie | 
Hi My i i Street, between Jay and 


{int Bridge, such a woman 
had been missing. We 


e i\\ had the woman taken to 
N A\AY the station - house, and 
NN , there she identified Kate 
- as her boarder. After dis- 

7 a covering the house, we 
~ obtained a locksmith and 


went to it. We opened 

A i her trunks, and in them 

SS 9 M/ discovered the property 

1 of Goodrich, tochadine a 

chain, a finger -ring, a 

seal, and a pocketbook 
with $40 in bills.” 


Subsequent inquiriesled 
to the following informa- 
tion about Kate's move- 
— ments : 

She had been living 
with ‘‘ Charlie,’ and was 
greatly attached to him; 
he wanted to cast her off, 
but she loved himso much 
that she could not leave 


oi 


we 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUFLTY TO ANIMALS him. She entreated on 


her knees that he would 
allow her to remain, but he was firm, and, in fact, 
brutal in his treatment of her: and the Thursday de- 
fore the Friday on which the body was found, the 
day fixed for her to leave him, he threatened her 
with all sorts of things if she dared to trouble him 
further. She loved the man so much that she 
could not leave him, and when she saw him 
determined to discard her she worked her- 
self up to murder him. She had one of the re- 
volvers in her pocket, not the one which the 
detectives found dying at the house beside the 
corpse, and while Goodrich was stooping down on 
one hand and knee, in the act of lighting the 
heater, she drew the pistol, and extending her 
hand toward him, she said, ‘‘ Charlie!” He looked 
up, and she shot him three times. 

After she committed the murder, on Thursday 
morning, she waited al! that day and night in the 
house watching it. On Friday morning she had 
occasion to go to New York, and early on that 
morning she washed the blood frcm the f face of the 
murdered man with a towel, which she afterward 
wrung out, and which was also found damp by the 
police. She it was who fixed the corpse as it was 
discovered, and when she had done this she went 
over to New York for something or cther, and was 
about to return to the house on that Friday evening. 
She came over the Fulton Ferry, and ere she had 
fairly put her foot on the street, she heard the news- 
boys announcing the meagre details of the murder. 

The examination before Coroner Whitehill took 
mad on Saturday. Kate was identified by Lucette 

fyers, Mary Handley, Adelaine Palm, and Mrs. 
Anna Knight, the lady off whom Kate rented her 
room, 

She related that she was twenty six years old, 
was a native of Plymouth, Mass., had been liv- 
ing in High Street, Brooklyn, and was a bonnet- 
maker by occupation. The jury found her guilty 
of the murder, and she was remanded to Raymond 
Street Jail to await trial. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
AMBULANCES FOR DISABLED ANIMALS. 


NE of the most prominent features of the age 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelt 
Animals, is the means furmehed gratuitously by t 
for the removal of disabled avimals from the streets. 


| Throughout the — there are only two vehicles 
y, 


constructed particularly for this humane purpose, 
and these are owned by Mr. Bergh’s Society. The 
first was built some four years ago. and designed by 
Mr. Bergh; since that time it has removed nearly 
one thousand disabled horses and other animals 
from the streets. Owing to its prompt services, 
the lives of many valuable horses have been saved. 
Our illustration is of a new and improved ambulance 
just built for the Society by Mr. E. Marsh, of New- 
ark, N. J., which is admirably adapted for its work. 
The vehicle is fourteen feet long, and the body of 
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SHE ARCTIC EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF THE “ POL/ BIS,’’—THE U.S. STEAMERS AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, PREF{RATORY TO SAILING.—SEE PAGE 315. 
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THE RUSH FOR THE LONG BRANCH STEAMER—SCENE AT PIER 28, NORTH RIVER. 
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THE GRAND SALOON OF THE STEAMER ‘“‘ PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
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THE FORWARD DECK OF THE STEAMER “JESSE HOYT.”’ 
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ample width for a horse to lie down comfortably. 
In the case of a horse being down, as our illustra- 
tion represents, the tail-board of the vehicle is 
lowered, and a false bottom run out on rollers; the 
horse is lifted therein, and the bottom is drawn 
back into its place by a windlass. The whole is so 
arranged as to prevent any jar or discomfort to the 
anima] while ie. There is also an attachment, 
called a sling, which will support any animal 
standing up. Under the seat are a medicine-box, 
drawers for implements, buckets and sponges. A 
handsome pair of signal-lamps, and a set of bob- 
runners for Winter use, are also provided. Both 
ambulances are kept ready for immediate use day 
or night, and may be had by any one desirous of 
removing a sick or wounded horse by applying at 
the headquarters of the Society on the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. 


FUN-OGRAPHY. 
TRAVELERS always complain of being fleaced 
more in Italy than in any other colntry. 
“At what a rate that girl’s tongue is 


going!’ said a lady, looking complacently at her daugh 
ter, who was discussing some subject with apparent in 


terest with a handsome young clergyman, * Yes,’ re- 
plied a satirical neighbor, ** it is going at a pretty heavy 


cu-rate 


One of the soldiers sent against the Mo- 
docs received a letter from his sister containing the 
following touching and beautiful sentiment: *“ and if 
anything should happen to you, do make some arrange 
ment to have your hair recovered and sent on. It is the 
exact color of mine, and I can't get a pair of curls of the 
riglit shade anywhere here.”’ 


A FARMER not accustomed to literary com- 
position or letter-writing, having lost a new hatata meet 
ing, and inquired into its possible mistaking, addressed 
the following note to its supposed possessor: ** Mr. A 
presents his compliments to Mr. B.; I have got a hat 
which is not his; if he has got a hat which is not yours, 
no doubt they are the missing one.”’ 


On, say not I love you because the molasses 
You purchased at Simpson’s was golden and clear ; 
The syrup, the sugar, the jelly in glasses, 
The crackers, the mackerel, | know were not dear. 
But when you came to me with Simpson's smoked salmon, 
And showed me his samples of Limburger cheese 
I felt that his claim to be cheap was not gammon ; 
ved you, and said so, dear Jane, on my knees. 


Tue following dialogue occurred in the 
Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, between a patriarchal gen 
tleman and his granddaughter : ** What makes your hair 
so white, grandpa?’ inquired the maiden. ‘I aim very 
old, my dear; I was in the ark,” says grandpapa, hu 
morously, but with a reckless regard for truth which does 
not prepossess us in the old man’s favor. *‘*Oh,”’ says s the 
child, reg arding her relative with a fresh interest ‘are 
you Noah 7? “No, Tam not Noah.’ ‘Are you Shem, 
then?” “No, 1 am not Shem.” ‘Are you Hamy’” 

No, IT am not even Ham.” “Then you must be 
Japhet,” says mademoiselle, at the end of her historical 
tether, and growing rather impatient at the diffic ulty that 
surrounded her aged relative’s identification ‘No, lam 
nut Japhet.” “Then, grandpa, you're a beast.” 


A certain French baron, whose scientific 
ta-tes led him to collect the skulls of celebrated persons, 
one day received a vis sit from a man with whom he w as 
accustomed to deal ‘‘What do you bring me here? 
asked the baron, as the man slowly unwrapped a c 
fully enveloped package. ‘The skull of linda 
‘Impossible!’ “I speak the truth, Monsieur le Baron. 
Here is proof of what I say,’’ said the dealer, producing 
some papers. ‘ But,” replied the baron, drawing aside 
the drapery which concealed his own singular collection, 
“I already possess that skull.” “He must have been a 
rogue who sold you that,’’ was the remark of the honest 
dealer. ‘* Who was it, monsieur?’’ ‘ Your father,” said 
the baron, in a mild tone; “he sold it to me about 
twenty-nine years ago.’’ The broker was for a moment 
disconcerted, then exclaimed, with vivacity : ‘‘ I compre- 
hend. Be good enough to observe the small dimensions 
of the skull on your shelf. Remark the narrow occiput, 
the undeveloped forehead, where intelligence is still 
mute. It is of Shakespeare, certainly, but of Shakes- 
pe're as a child about twelve or fourteen years old, 
whereas this is that of Shakespeare when he had attained 
a certain age, and had become the great genius of which 
England is so justly proud.”’ The baron bought the 
second head. 





THE YELLOWSTONE NAVIGABLE. 


Tne Yellowstone has its source in the 
mountain lake of that name, lying between the Big 
Horn and Upper Missouri branches, and is characterized 
by many islands, end by bold, sweeping curves, frequently 
infringing on the hill-sides. Between Clark’s Fork and 
the mouth of the Big Horn, it isa rapd river, flowing 
some three or four miles per hour, and is from five 
hundred to six hundred yards wide. After passing the 
Big Horn, and thence to Powder River, it resembles the 
turbid Missouri, and expands into a volume nine hundred 
vards wide. It is unobstructed by difficult rapids, and 
contains numerous densely wooded and heavily timbered 
islands, and the sand-bars could easily be rem ved at very 
little expense. Captain Reynolds's party who explored it 
some years ago, represent iis floods as neither sudden 
nor excessive. They followed it up several hundred 
miles, and expressed the opinion that it could be navi- 
gated all the way to the point where it issues from the 
mountains, by boats drawing three feet of water, from 
the middle of May to the Ist of August, and pronounced 
it better for steamboat navigation than the Missouri 
The total length of the Yellowstone is about five hundred 
and fifty miles, and, if our present information is toler- 
ably correct, about three hundred and fifty miles of the 
river will be opened to the busy steamboat of the 
Western waters. The Northern Pacific Railroad (which 
traverses the natural channel of the Yellowstone,) with 
its southern connections to Cheyenne and Yankton, will 
greatly assist in populating and developing the Yellow- 
stone Dasin and the many adjoining river valleys, and 
bringing their untold mineral wealth and the wonders of 
their volcanic pheno:nena within the reach of the settler 
and the tourist The completion of these highways to 
the great National Yellowstone Park and Lake, lying 
amid the most fascinating and stupendous scenery of the 
world, and in a climate the most favored, will attract 
thousands of visitors from every part of the globe.—New 
York Herid. 








Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure, 
This is strong language, but it istrue. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con. 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, ete., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $1. J. B. Rosx 
& Co., 53 Broadway, New York. 





Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor O71. 
It is the only s7f¢ article in existence which is sure to 
regniate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 
sleep. It is pleasant to take. Children need pot crv aud 
mothers may sicep. 922-47 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


tus Werarner.—The 
Tucker Manufacturing Company has become one of the 
great industrial institutions of the country. Their factory 
is situated at 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston, while their 
New York depot is 91 Chambers Street They have 
brought the manufacture of Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and 
Cradles to perfectioh, while their Spring Beds are a 
triumph of luxury, adjusting itself to every variety of 
posture. They really are what their manufacturers claim 
for them — unrivaled in comfort, durability and cleanli 
ness Their cheapness is also another great recommend 


A Great BLEssinG 





ation. Th@ir Wrought-iron Bed-teads are handsomely 
polished and bronzed, and are fitted with Spring Bottoms 
Their Wood Cots are strong, portable and cheap, and are 
| invaluable to all who are about to seek country lodg . 





All their manufactures are sold by the best dealers thirot 
out the States. 





Tue Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, has just published its annual statement. It is a 
most gratifying exhibit, and shows that the traveling 
public recognize the utility of this admirable institution 
It is, indeed, so apparent that it requires nothing beyond 
the mere statement of its object to induce every person 
who undergoes the risk of steamer or railcar to insure in 
it, since the premium is so small that it scarcely becomes 
of any account at all. In order to accommodate the 
public, insurers can have general accident policies by the 
vear or month, or life and endowment policies. at the 
lowest cash rates. For particulars apply to any agent, or 
write to the Company. 


A aoop Sewing Machine is a household 


treasure that no family can afford to do without. If vou 
want the best, the Wilson Underfeed should be your 
choice. It combines in the most perfect manner all the 
requisites of durability, simplicity, ease of operation and 
perfection of work, and is sold at a less price than any 
other first class machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United stat 


The Company want agents in country towns, 


Tas Prop.er have been so much imposed upon by several 
worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad to be able to 
recommend a preparation which can be depended on as 


containing the virtues of that invaluable medicine, and i: 
worthy of the pnblic confidence. Doct. AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA cures, when anything can cure, 


the diseases that require an alterative medicine 


Tue new Colonnade Hotel, on Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, is the most centrally located 
Hotel in that City 


QIIEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosby 

Street, offers now a complete assortment of Spring 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and mediur 
also, custom clothing, Broadway misfits, ete., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods, tf 


[* you want a stylish fitting SUIT OF 
CLOTHES, go to FLINN, 35 Joun Street, New York 
(late with Freeman & Burr). 925-tt 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
For both sexes; fine grounds; 167 furnished rooms; 20 
instructers; 11 departments; 120 <lassical pupils; large 
gymnasium and drill-hall. Special advaniages in all de 
partments, Term opens September 8th. Rev. ALUNZO 
FLACK, A.M., President, Claverack, N. Y. 


Forricn Postage Stamrs.—Stanley, Gib- 
bons & Co.’s Descriptive Price Catalogue, illustrated 
cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every postage-stamp 
issued, post-free, eight cents ATANLEY, Grppons & Co., 
Stamp Importers, 8 Lockyer Street, Plymouth, England 





at & H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 

vy. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
od reoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo - Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tl 


Among the matters now stirring the minds of 
the people is the new method of curing Rupture. The 
Elastic Truss retains the rupture absolutely, in spite of 
the most violent exercise ; is worn with ease and coi 
fort night and day, and not taken off at all till a cure is 
reached. Sent by mail everywhere by The Elastic Truss 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who send Circulars 
free on application. 


The absurd and mischievous statement that 
an Elastic Truss, so called, will certainly cure ruptures, is 
not indorsed by Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., whose Elastic 
Rupture Belt is, nevertheless, the very best Elastic 
Truss made, or Correct information on this subject, ad- 
dress, POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. tf 














A protruding toe is not a pretty sight, and is never 
seen where children wear 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES. 


They will save half your shoe bills. For sale by all 
Dealers. 


For coasting, skating, and all kinds of out of door 
amusements, parents should provide their children with 
Boots mzde with 


CABLE SCREW WIRE. 


See that they have the Patent cae. 





Do You Wish To BE BEAcTiFUL? 


BARRY'S PEARL CREAM 


Removes every blemish from the 
skin, and gives a pure and 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the de. 
pot, 26 Liberty St., New York, at 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


SAMPLES sent to any address for 50cts. that 
will sell in any family for $10. Agents, here 
is achance, Address, Inox Crry NovELTY ot 
P ittsburgh, Pa, 










ORTABILITY combined with 

great power in FIELD, MAR- 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen- 
eral outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses ; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles, Spectacles of the greatest 
power, to strengthen and improve 
the sight, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp, SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y 


Samples 50cts. W 
AGENT Terms, etc. free. TS 
Address, PittsspurGa Srepry Co., Pittsvurgh, Pa 








(930-33 





$95 each week. Agents wanted. 
legitimate, ToTTLe & Co., 78 


Nassau St., N.Y. 
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PRICES CREATLY REDUCED 
IN 


‘DRESS GOODS, ETC. 
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n quality; | 
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THE LATEST 
Spring and Summer Importations. 


Outfitting Department 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Unde clothing, Ready-made and to Order, in 
every style. 
Every Variety Materials in Misses’ and Children’s 
Suits. 
Pique Suite, Paris-made, for Childre~. 
Embroidered Pique Walking Coats. 
Morning Wrappers in Lawn and Cambric. 
Corsets, Hoop-Skirts and Paniers, etc., etc. 
N. B.—Specialty in Wedding Trousseaux and 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 


GARMENTS, PARIS & CITY MADE. 
They are offering 
All the Late’t Styles Sacques and Polonaises, in 
Cloth, Cashmere, Silk and Lace, 


Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaises at Greatly 
Reduced Pricos, 


Previous to taking their Semi-Annual Inventory. Also, 


Thread and Liam: Lace Points and Sacques, 
At Equally Low Prices. 


BROADWAY & NINETEENTH STREET. 


JOHN RORBACH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc., 
No. 499 BROADWAY, 

Three Doors below St. Nicholas Hotel, New Yor«g. 
SOLE MANCFACTURER OF THE 


BUREAU TRUNK. 


A discount of 5 per cent. allowed purohasers mention- 
iis advertisement 


OLD PROBABILITIES 
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NOCKED IN THE SHADE, 

Purchase one of C. J. FISHER’S Storm Glass 
and Thermometer, combined. It foretells change of 
weather and high winds 24 hours in advance. Price, $3. 
6 Arcade, Elizabeth, N. J.. and 93 Cedar Street, New 
York. Sent by y Expre ss C.0.D. 








12 A Monta to Lady Agents everywhere, Ad- 
dress, Exuis M’r’G C Boston, tf 


PERFECTION! 
BOKER’S BITTERS 
Beware of Counterfeits. 928 34-eow 





ANTED !—Agents to sell our Rubber 
Stamps and other Novelties. Address, U. 8S. Manu 


facturing Co.,97 W. Lombard St.,Baltimore. (919-31 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. [3usiness strictly legitimate. 
Particulars free. Address, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
HAVANA 


2 OY : 
R LOTTERY. 


450,000 Drawn Every Seventeen Days. 
Prizes Cashed; Orders Filled; Informa- 

tion furnished; Highest Rates Paid for 

Spanish Bank Bills, Government Secu- 

Tities, etc., etc. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall St., 


Greatest Blessing 


Of this remarkable age, is the dis- 
covery, by Professor Barry, of his 
celebrated and wonderful compound 
called TRICOPHEROUS. For 72 years 
this invaluable preparation has been 
before the public, and every year, as 
its excellencies have become more ex- 
tensively known, its popularity has 
A increased. For removing dandruff, 
oui oad restoring the hair, and for all ailments of 
the head, it is a sovereign remedy. Sold by all Druggists. 


late 16. 











A —" to Agents. Articles new, and staple 
$475*. as flour. C. M. LININGTON, C onenge. (921-33 
ECURE PRI VILEGES IN STOC KS 


AND GOLD by paving $10, giving a profit of $100 to 
$300 a month ; no liability above amount paid. Circu- 
lars free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
28 Broad St. Box 2,282, New York. tf 


CAPITAL READING FOR WARM WEATHER, 


Frank Leslie’ s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


No. 427. 

READY EVERYWHERE. 

Excellent 
Continuca Novels. 

My Adventures in the Lava Beds ; The Two Deacons ; 

Kate’s Courage: Duke’s Wager: My _ Great-aunt’s 


Ghost ; Victor, the Cripple ; Last Summer ; Friendship 
of a Horse ; Swaddling ; Our Turn Now, etc., ete 


A greater varicty of attractive reading than can be 
found in any other publication, by the best writers, 


Finely Th y Illustrated. 
FRANK LE LESLIE, 


Pearl Strect, New York. 


NOW PRICE, 10 CENTS. 











[Icy 26, 1873, 


Au Bon Marché 


NOUVEAUTES. 











Bue du Bac, 135 & 137; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 
GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Arti cle Sold. 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, befora 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Estab! 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will tiad the most complete assortmeut of 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Coods, 


LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., ete. 


‘HUGH B. J ACKSON, 


GROCER, 
IMPORTER OF 
WINES, HAVANA CIGARS, BEtc., 
_182 FIFTH AVENUE, just below 23d St. 


» E.L.HORSMAN 


MANUFACTUPER™ 





f IQO.WiLLian ; "S 








THE ART OF MONEY MAKING. 


Hy WAYS TO GET RICH. Honest and dishonest 
0 commends. The former exposes ; the latter re 
lates strange haps and mishaps to all sorts of money 
makers. Better than all, it shows HOW MONEY CAN NOW BB 
MADE. Its information is worth thousands to any live 
m Price of book 25 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
NEW YORK PU BLISHING CO., 39 Wall Street - 


a to Book Agents. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASS'!NG BOOK 


for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any book agent. I[t con 
tains nearly 7OO fine Scripture Illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success, Address, stating 
experience, etc., and we will show you what our agents 
are doing, NATLONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. tf 


: ! ! All classes of working pe, 
per day! Agents wanted! o 
$5to$20 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanrthing 

else. Particuls ars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Self-Propel-| 
FOR CRIPPLES 

For in and | 
Can be EASILY 
one having the} 
State your case, 
for illustrated « ir| 
styles and prices. | 


Please mention 
this paper. 


Jing eh; urs 
ff AND INVALIDS. 
| Out-Door Use. 


propelled by any 
ise of hand 

land send stamp 

jcular of different 

|S. A. SMITH, 

90 William St, 
N. Y. City 





} 





Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
ELLIS’ 
FIFTH AVENUE 
Stocking Supporters, 
WITH PATENT CLASPS, 
For Ladies. Misses and 
Children. 

No More Buckles or Buttons. 
Worn by every lady who values 
health and comfort 
Ao More than three-quarters 
of all FreMaLe Diskases are 

caused by wearing garters! 

For sale by all dealers in 
Ladies’ Underwear, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goocs, ete, 

Manufactured only by 
ELLIS MAN’FACTURING CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston. 





| TRADE MARK. Registered June 24, 1873. 





NOW READY, THE NEW NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET of FUN. 


Full of Humorous Hits and Brilliant Pictures. 
THE GREAT EVENT OF THE SEASON, 
Packing the Sarateza Trunk, is capitally illustrated. 
Also, the Comic Adventures of a Pain-Pot and Ladder. 
Sloper among the Artists is a screamer; with thirty other 
Illustrations, full of fun. The reading matter is by the 


first writers of the day, and is all orginal. 


_ FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


AST ADRIFT! CAST ADRIFT! 


A companion to the famous ‘ Three Yearsin a Man- 
Trap” and ‘Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” by T. 8. 
Artuvr. The latest and greatest book of this cele- 
brated anthor~eplend dly illustrated, elegantly bound, 
and willsell at sight by thousands. Is highly indorsed by 
the most prominent people and papers of the country. A 
story of crime and outrage in our midst which will appal 
the stoutest heart. Will do more for the cause of temper- 
ance and morality than the law. -Agents who have sold 
*Man-Trap "’ cannot tail to sell donble the number of this 
book. A Life ofthe Author, with steel portrait, pre 
sented to every subscriber Descriptive r irs and 
terms sent free on application to J. M, STODDART £ CO., 
Publishers, 733 Sansein St., Phila, Pa 
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r L US H IN G P ARK Every Lady Her Own Dressmaker ! 


| 

, i} : | 
d six miles from New Y« y, in the thriving Village of ushing, Which has 7,000 Inhabitant 
| 

| 


IT IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE 


Fines T IMPROVEMENTS Purchase Frank Leslio’s 


And Suburban Elegance that exist 


lhORTY-FOUR TRAIL NS DAIL Yy.| “LADY'S JOURNAL” CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


From Morning till Midnight, with Quick Transit and Cheap Fares 
AND 


ONLY $68 PER YEAR COMMUTATION. Make Your Own Drcsex! 





Only 32 Minutes from Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, N. Y. 


They have the following Advantages over all others: 


D ONLY 
; nl 1. Frank Lesire’s Horse is the only one that receives | and the most economical Sees _ 
™ fro h lical, at th ume t the most 
50 Minutes i om City Hall via James Slip Ferr y. n bs cus every — 4+ fr ” PaRIS, Lonpon and BER.In, | fashionable produced in this country ) 
ha pull es more than a , . 5. Our models are ob- 
ee Onna x tained principally from the 
*. The paper patterns cut great French houses of 


Wortu, Faxert & BEER, 
Roxot-Rocur, and Morri- 
s0N—the most celebrated 
in the world of Fashion; 
while most of those pub- 
lished by other houses aro 


BEAUTIFU ha FLUSHING [it tices: 
STANDS UNRIVALED. cn ci ten 


most perfect fitting to be 








It has 7 Chureh nd Excellent Public Schools, 1 1 Mile of Wharfage on Flushia ba bate tn | 

Touarnaly nd Saw mill its Strects are Sewer nd Curbed, and Miles of Sidewalks and Gas-lamps add found in any establish- obtained from Germany, or 

to the Cor ts Intelligent Pop ulation . hulp a ment are New York modifications 
of old Fashions 


| 3. Each pattern is placed 
in an envelope with picture 


of the garment ; the pieces 
are notched and perforated, 
and plain directions are 
ld Qs Gy C given for making and trim- 
ming, so that any person 


can easily understand how to put them together. 


6. The great advantages 
the Lapy’s JournaL Ccr 
PAPER PATTERNS possess—is, 
their introduction into this 
country simultaneously with 
their appearance in Paris 





7. Every American Lady, by using these patterns, can 








. a 7 ~ ) 
WHICH TICE INCLI og IMPROVEMENT EMBRACING ORNAMENTAL AND 4. Our patterns are the most perfect, the most practical | be dressed in the style of Parisian Ladies. 

SHADE TREES, AND ST ON. E SIDEWALK. Our Patterns consist of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Dresses of every style and size. Also, Lapres’ WRAPPERS 

and Basqves, Sacqves, MANTLES, Capes, WATERPROOF CLOAKS, APRONS, SLEEVES, Warsts of every description, OVBR- 





- A ¥ A = IN KIRTS, PALETOTS, FLouncrp aad Gen ED SKIRTS, OpeRA CLOAKS, DRESSING Sac QUES, etc 
edt | nega ae map Raine ry de tion for Ladi« 3 and Children of all ag hionable 
very variety of Boys’ Cost TUMES and GENTLEMEN'S Dazeeo-owsa, f Suirts, etc., cut by the most fashion 
MONTHLY, WITHOUT INTEREST. ae a = 
7 . 
Co RN BR LO TF S&S 5 ST7DSDo. The folowing Firms keep a Full Supply of our Patterns: 


ALBANY, N. Y...JOHN G. MYERS, 37 North Pearl, and Keene, NX. H.—D. B. SILSBY & CO 


| 
: +, . . 926 Jane Street | Lawrence, Mass...T. W. HEALD 
Until Further Notice, there will be ALLIANCE, O...GEORGE ICKES | Luwaxox, Pa...C. SHENK & BRO., 847 Cumberland St 
ie come | ~ e AmstEKDAM, N, Y...J. H. PRIEST & CO. Lexinetox, Ky...JOHN B. WALLACE & CO. 
IRVGES BSS Cv RSIONS DATIVY Ais, MAB Ww MASON a ceaaceeiils Lire Rock, ARK 5 MRS S. M. LEVI 
. , yee }ALTIMORE, MD... is. A. G. HAMBURGER, 72 Lexing oxpon, O...L. R. PARK 
From Stove, 139 Third Avenue, near Thirtieth Street, ie aving at Half-past Onc ton Street. LowkLi, Mass...L. C. WING, 74 Merrimack St. 
O'Clock, and returning at 4, P. M. McCABE & FOX, 127 North Gay Street. | Lyxx, Mass...GEORGE F. ANDERSON, 63 Market St 
- x s L. BEHRENDs, 61 North Howard St MANSFIELD, O...CONDICT & STEVENS, 93 Main Street. 
4~A DIE PA TYTT CUZTA Ris WZ ZT —— LOUIS FELBER, 167 Broadway | Mucuanicspurs, Pa... ELCOCK & CO., Main Street 
IN ITED. THOS. 8. SUMWALT, 56 Hanover St MippLetown, Conn,..A, G. FINNEY, 119 Main Street. 
HENRY C. HARTMAN, 139 Baltimore | Mippietows, N. Y...D.G CAREY ‘ 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, CALL UPON, OR ADDRESS ‘ nh aw LYNE. 37 North Charles st an oe 72 pa — & SS oh Tae 


SEGELBAUM BROS., Washington 


' . LOUIS MARKUS, 535 West Baltimore | Miynrarouis, Minn ..SEGELBAU) Ds 
Street | Avenue. 
: CHARLES HILGENBERGER, 35 North | Navick, Mass...J. D2. FAIRBANKS & SON. 
Eutaw Street | NEw ARK, N. J... FOX & PLAUT, €83 Broad St 
. : THA : R, 153 Market St. 


e BakrRE, Mass...HARDING WOODS & CO * KLEIN & THALHEIME 
STORE 439 THIRD AVENUE, N. we or, yt Creek, Micu val STIN & HOF FMASTER Opera- | New ‘Benson p, Mass. ..J. H GARNETT. 
House Block |} NewnurG, N. Y...A. L. BAGLEY, 73 Water St. 


OPP. MAIN STREET DEPOT, FLUSHING. Bay City, Mic... W. & J. SEMPLINER, Water Strect NEWBURYPORT. Mass. .-L. M. COLE 
Iss J 4 New Haven, Conn... .DEMING, BROWNING & CO. 


BreTiLENEM.Pa... HESS & TRUMBOWER. 




















Boston, Mass... JAMES TREFREN, 599 Washington St. Newport, R. 1L—R. H. TILLEY, 128 Thames Street. 
DEGRA \ , 1 a ' GIBBS & srixaon, 25 Tremont Row New York City.. BABTFIELD & OBN, 328 Bleecker 8t, 
4 a a 4 a mm T> ‘ - W. H. CUNDY, 1135 Washington Street. ” “ . H. S. TOOTHAKER, 548 Third Ave. 
87 and 89 Bo ; 6 ~ndae &j TAYLOR, Brartuenono, Vr...D. B. SILSBY & CO. “ “ SAMUEL M. LI DERER, 207 and 209 
) 1 i P ' * DANIEL MU RPHY, 256 Main St Greenwich Street, 
7 and owery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. Bristot, R. L..M. W. PIERCE, Jr., 110 Hope Street | , +s SE DAVIS & Ob ate Reh ieee 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue.) Brooktyy, N. ¥...L & W BURROUGHS. 402 Fulton St. | ‘ ‘ HAHN & McGiE, 1072 Third Avenue, 
. a ; ' MRs. K. TOUGH, 481 Myrtle Avenue. | and 176 Sixth Avenue. 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF “ “ HEATH & BUSH, 247 & 249 Fulton St. | Nracara Fars, N. Y...R. H. JACKSON. 
: “ CHARLES KORNDER, 849 Fulton St Nort ApAMs, Mass...J. C. DAVENPORT. 
‘ - H. 8. WILCOX, 406 Court St. NORTHAMPTON, Mass... MRS. JAMES F. SHEA. 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM “  - MRS. J. WILSON, 335 Smith St. NortH BRIDGEWATER, Mass. ..MARK EDSON. 
, “i MRs. J. PLUMSTEAD, 515 DeKalbAve NorWALK, Cony...8. K. STANLEY, 726 Broadway. 
H P = 7 MRS. JAMES GORMAN, 636 Fifth Ave. Norwicn, Conn...M. SAFFORD & CO., 105 Main st. 
Furniture, Carpets, “ “MEYER, 250 Columbia Street. OLsEYVILLE, R. I... LEONARD BATEN. 
, ed “s P. P. McHUGH, 637 Bedford Avenue. Ontario, Canapa.,.GEORGE RITCHIE & CO., Belleville. 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresse= ‘ “©. CH. KORTE, 1117 Fulton St. Ortawa, Caxaba. . J. HUNTON, SON & LARMONTH. 
deicbigit re E. HIGGINS, Atlantic Street PALMER, Mas ss... H. P & J. 8. HOLDEN 
Spring-Beds, Ete. BROOKLYN, FB. b...R. T. RAVE & CO.. 203 Broadway PATERSON, -HARTFIELD & COHN, 230 Main St 
- . - O.M. & E.C. PARTRIDGE, 85 Fourth St PEEKSKILL, — ¥ .A. H. CLARK. 
Of any House in the United States, which they offer to a # H. BATTERMAN, 587 broadway. Penn Yan, N. Y...E. W. MILLS. 
Boia) at Alivia tia : : JOHN E. SEWARD, 201 Grand Street, | PeTersspure, Va...C. C. Dk NORDENDORF. 
- mene Sesoen Brunswick, Mr... MRS. MARY A. SMITH. Puitavecrua, Va...CARY, LINCOLN & CO., 39 and 41 
—~ Brunswick, N. J...FRANKENSTEIN & SICHEL, 11 N. Eighth Street. 
THE N EW YORK ° - Peace Street “ “ —_R. B. YOUNG, §11 Arch Street 
Ww. Brrravo, N. Y...BAADE & ZIPP, 34 Main Street. “ “ B.C. NOLAN) 248 North Second St. 
CONSERV | CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass... F REE as AN Bw none ” - — : IRD wy sce 204, 926 & 928 
CAMDEN, 3 J A. 48. B. NAS 31 Federal Street North Second Street. 
ATORY OF MUSIC, SUPERIOR FITTING | Canton, 0...HE RBRUCK & KAUFFMAN, Mechanics’ “ “ A.B. FELT & CO., 1223 Chestnut St, 
Formerly at 820 Broadway ind 2 Fifth Ave.), x bn | - Blo 7 Re E. TU RLAND & CO., 1618 Ridge Ave. 
, > 2 Baa CARLISLE, Pa. . JOHN H. WOLF, 18 North Hanover St. Piera, 0...JAS, THOMA, 125 Main Street. 
Now located at ties IRTS & COLLARS. | CHAMBERSBURG, Pa...J. HOKE & CO. PitrsFieip, Mass. ..MISS 8 BAKER. 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, READY MADE ANi) TO ORDER. CHARLESTOWN, sea MRS F. M. WARNER. Port Jervis, N. Y...NFARPASS & Ba0., ad ie St. 
" . = CHELSEA, Mass...B. C. PUTNAM YortsmMoutn, N. H...GEORGE B. FRENCH, 15 and 27 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, te the Iv aa CAT = Xs Ts, CuicaGo, ILL. ..8. R. NICKERSON, 137 Twenty-second St. | Market Street. 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S) j ‘27 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. “ CARSON, PIRIE & CO., W. Madison and | PottsvittE, Pa...JOHN M. MILLER, 186 Centre Street. 
een ae eae : SATs ; : H Peoria Streets Provipence, R. 1...C. W. HARRIS. 
H is lon x ri n ove d 1 reputation whi hé ynnects with it a ] “ 6 cW. RW IMMERSTEDT, 108, 110 and Putnam, Conn... SHARPE, GREENE & CO. 
or ay ee ee ee | \ » oO | 112 Chicago Avenue. Ravenna, O...CHARLES E, 1 0E. 
wir a ths Gk ade Se 7 Q Agents, 1873. Avents. | Cuicorer, Mass... MRS. 3, A. SOUTHWORTH. Reaping, Pa...R. AUSTRIAN, 521 Penn Street. 
Aisi ace: ME sighs et api A aca. 8 ; | Cincinnati, O...M. REGAN, 94 West Fifth Street. Ricumonp, Inv... LE FEVRE BROS. 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct . MAMMOTH DOUBLE MAP! -: « "AUGUST SCHMIDT, 474 & 476 Main St. | Rocnester, N. ¥...BARNUM & CLEVELAND, 121 State 
from other institutions, which imitate its name without | PER of United Stat nd World ‘ Cievetasp. O...R. A. DE FOREST & SON, 242 and 244 Street. 
even attempting to imitate its merits 4 od States ant orld, New See ee SSN eee ee eee Se ee : : ae’ ike ; : 
Stooge test . : . Ml State Maps anc ‘harts  Salable Superior Street. Rockvite, Cony. .. BROWN & TAYLOR, Exchange Block. 
mexery branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Har. | sremeaae ies can tee en | tn 1.2.2 Rone, N. Y...H. W. MITCHELL, 41 Dominick St 
tenses terivabely ema tm cinseces, bY the tet cet | f or large capital, write for Catalogue | Columbus, 0...J. R. & E. THOMPSON Sacixaw, E., Micu. .WILLIAM BARIE, 210 Gene:ee St 
instructors in the land. at a prie 4 Fite ahah cana : AIL | to E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barels ay St CorninG, N. Y...8. D. RUT HERFORD. SALEM, Mass. m .W. & R. HILL. 
Subscription Real : i - - Pike ‘a, AG TCAC ces ar | i New York. ' DANIELSONVILLE, Conn. ..M. P. DOWE. Saratoca, N. Y...MISS B. M. DICKINSON. 
ee OPS ORNS TOUS ALM. 10d, DELAWARE, O...8. P. SHUR & CO. SCRANTON, Pa. .. HARRIS & BROWN. 


Detroit, Micu...J.W. FRISBEF, 143 & 145 WoodwardAve. | SHENaANDOAH, PreNN...M. E. BEACHEM. 
Soutn Boston, Mass...HUGH KELLY. 











BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 ad 106 © The Venetian Warbler! Dover, N. H...DANIEL HOOKE & CO. 
+ anc 3 Court Street, near State, arbier: | Dexkimk, N. Y... HENRY SMITH. SovrnpripGe, Mass. ..J. J. OAKES. 
A beautiful little gem, with which any one can imitate | EAST Bostox, Mass...D. McDOUGALL, 123 Meriden St | Srexcer, Mass. ..A. G. WARD. 
i Agents wanted. Business entirely | Petfectly the songs and notes of all the different birds, | EAST CawpripGe, Mass...H. N. HOVEY, Jr SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ..J. H. SHARON. 
$25 A DAY! new. G. G, Saw, Biddeford, Me, | The Canary, Thrush, Nightingale, Lark, Mocking Bird, ete peed Paw eee KRAMER. eee Sr ae, te a 
991.28 re neigh of a Horse, grunt of a Hog, or other ¢ als STO ‘OR oa “ S., Ma Stre 
$21-38 Birds and Beasts ¢ eclaten fe pe yn d tage — ELIzanetu, N. JOHNSTON ., HOFF, 168 Broad St. Syracrse, N. ¥ .. MARQUISEE BROs., 52 South Salina St. 
ful imitations, Ventriloquism learned and a world of fun | ELLENVILLE, N. y I. W. MAN Tamaqua, Pa...H. F. STIDFOLE & SON, Broad Street, 
produced by its use, Mailed postpaid for 25 cents; five | FAIRHAVEN, Coxn ..J. A. BAN KS 16 East Grand Street. Tavntox, Mass... MISS H. W. GOULD. 
for $1, or twelve for $2. Address, 0. T. Martin, P.O. Box | FALL River, Mass. ..MISSES J. S. & A. F. TUTTLE. ToLepo, O...TREPANIER & COOPER 
90, Hoboken, N. J. tf | FircuberG, Mass... MRS. M. S. WEST. TRENTON, N. J...A. FRANK CARLL. 
| — | GLoversteR, Mass... FREDERICK ALLEN Troy, 0...L. F. DILLAWAY, Morris House Block. 
| | GREENFIELD, Mass. ..8 he BRECK & SON Mansion House | Urnano, 0...JACOB AULABAUGH, 11 Monument Square, 
L r fF = “FO 5 “TH “A H 1A IR! RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS | lock Utica, N. Y...J. A. MORGAN. 
’ Harvem, N.Y. we S CROUGHWELL, 2241 Third Ave. | Warrey, R. 1...A. G. ELDRIDGE, 


BOWMAN & CO. 223 Market St. | Wasminctox, D.C...J. SONDHEIMER & CO., 509 Seventh 


’ HaRRisecrG, Pa > L 

GIBSON S BUILDINGS | HARTFORD, Conn, «DE ASE & FOSTER, 215 Main St. Street 

7 HAVERHILL, Mass... DANIEL HOOKE & CO. oy : MR&. 8. L. BLISS, 622 Ninth Street. 
Wasmincton, N. J...H. & W. E. CUMMINS & COLES. 


More Good Things for the Boy Ss. ™ = : , "TON, Pa...ENGLE & McHALE, 16 West Broad $ , 
J Y8: | Cor, Br adway and Thirteenth Street. Saree, tC g. TRAGET. bas Washinton Street | WaTERKURY, Coxy...D. F. HAYES 


IS THE BEST DRESSING KNOWN 








” | HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in | HoOLyoke, Mess. ..J. H. SHARON. Werster, Mass...J. B. CLARK, Main Street. 
‘* Jack Harkaway Among the Brigands ” | the City. They combine the best features of the two | HORNKLISVILLE, N. Y...PHILIP M. NAST, Jr Westrietp, Mass...M. CARROLL 
B n No, 353 of most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian | Hupson City, N. J...H. CASTENS, 378 Palisade Avenne, West Purvapecruma, Pa...MRS. W. M. EDGAR, 3944 
JORINS | 800 and Turkish The Russian, in the application of vapor, | ItHaca, XN. Y...MRS. L. A. BURRITT, 30 East State st Market Street 
FRANK ESLIE’S } and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a | Jackson, Micu...GLASSFORD & BOLTON, 241 Main St Winaixetox, Der...W. B. LIBBY, 801 Market Street 
‘ | series of douches and plunges. thus effect vl o Jersky Crry, N. J.. MRS. M. BARR, 200 Grove Strect. Wooysocket, R. 1...LYDIA 4 PAINE, 
B F d Gi Is’ W kl . ; , _* sen MRs. C. A. PACK, 65 N KA W MRS. J. E. DOT 
jand reaction, producing a powerful and invigoratir ’ ss ws. C. A. Pz , 65 Newar ve oosTER, O...MRS. « 
oys an ir ° ee y. effect ; the Tur/. in the Iuxurions shampooing ot ine KALAMAZOO, Micu...E. J. ROOS & CO., Main Street. , Worcester, Mass...CUMNE My & KNAPP, 
A number with another Erant-PaGr ScurPLeMent, whole bod 
m M on The use of cold water does not involve such violent a ‘i 
= The Young Irish Chief, shocks a= is generally supposed, There is no discomfort 
“3 " ttending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensation ) hi etelanea anail I fone nanae of a thr P . rene eishs 
“A Split in the School, Printed ae fo so pleasing ater aey the semeations | Our Titustrated Catalogue wil be sent free on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Persons wishing to 
éé — ve means Of real luxury, become agents, either in the United States or Canada, should send for Cataloque and Terms. 
ack Har kaway.” a gents, 
The three best stories to be found anywl HOURS OF BATHING: Address all communi ations, 
From 7 A. M. fo 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7.4. M. | 


umber is full of good tl . 
tol2M 


Price Scents. For Sale Fverywhere. _ Frank ceslio’s ” Lads s Journal 7 Pattern Department, 


7 sm DAYS FOR LADIES: 
FRANK LESLIE, MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 298 Broadwrv Now York 
1 ee | Y ' 


537 Pcarl Strect. j 9A Mi tolP. M 
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SATE BACCIDE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


o>. HARTFORD.CONN. 





To ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE co. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jcty 1, 1873 


ASSETS. 

$ 67,000 00 
202.409 18 | 
975,347 56 | 
65,859 73 | 


Real estate owned by the company, 
Cash in bank and hands of agents, 
Loans on first mortgages real estate, 
Loans on personal and collateral security, 


Deferred premiums (being balance of semi | 
annual and quarterly premiums, 59.542 91 
Accrued interest, : 38.466 40 
14,171 60 | 


Commuted commissions, 

United States government bonds, 

State and municipal bonds, 

Railroad stocks and bonds, 

Bank stocks, 

Railway Passengers Assurance Co. Stock, 
Total Assets, $2,513,893 38 | 


355,710 00 | 
115,050 00 
139,030 00 
325,306 00 | 
156,000 00 


LIABILITIES. 
$ 173,839 8S 
1,349,568 00 
204.672 97 


Claims unadjusted and not due, 
ife departm't, 
departm’t, 


Reserve for re-insurance, 
Reserve for re-insurance, act 
$1,728,080 86 

hentedntemnmenall 

Surplus as regards policy holders, S785,812 53 





ag General Accident Policies by the year or month, 
and Life or Endowment Insurance, at low cash rates. Ap- 
ply to any Agent, or write to the Company. o 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


(ERECTED ON THE OLD SITE) 


UNION SQUARE, cor. of 15th Street, | 


| 
NEW YORK. 











N? expense has been spared in the erection 
+N of this Hotel, or in rendering it one of the most 
safe._and convenient establishments in the city. It is 
heated by steam, and completely fire-proof throughout. | 
It contains many fine suits of rooms, and possesses all 
the modern appliances necessary to the most perfect | 
comfort and elegance. The house, which fronts on | 
Union Square, is situated in a locality the most healthy 
and airy imaginable. It is, in addition, within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal Halls, fashionable 
Theatres and places of amusement. Lines of stages and 
horse-cars pass the door momentarily; while, to meet the 
convenience of the p iblic, in every relation, guests cun 
board upon the American or European plan. 

Having conducted old Union Square Hotel for years, | 
the undersigned, now that their new establishment is | 
open, not only hope for the continuance of the patron | 
age of their old friends, but for extensive recognition on 
the part of the public generally. Prices as low as those | 
of any first-class Hotel. 


DAM & SANBORN, 


° Proprietors, 


BUILDERS ty ot 
Saratoga Geyser Spring Water. 


THE 
| Strongest, Purest, and Best | 
Mineral Water known. 


ms A Powerful Cathartic and a 

Wonderful Tonic. 

CURES 

Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, 

Rheumatism. 0 


BLEES 


NOISELESS 
LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 
Sewing-Machine. 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
streugth and beauty 
= of stitch, durability 
of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine. 
Seud for Circular. 

Agents wanted. 


BLEES §. M. CO. 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 
599 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
256 State Street, Chicago, IIL 
243 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEND FOR BOOK CATALOGUE. | 
BICKNELL, 27 Warren St., N.Y. | 

















{IRCULARS addressed to reach all classes 

/ of persons, Business or Professional, in the United 
States—Farmers, Country Merchants, Physicians, Clergy- 
men, Wealthy People, etc. Envelopes, Pamphlets, etc., 
addressed. New York City addresses of all kinds sup- 
plied. Special Trade Reference Books and Directories 
pl hed at Mercantiia and Statistical Agency, 5 and 7 
DEY STREET, corner of Broadway, New York. 











The following is thelist of Books we publish: 
Jewelers, Paper Mills, Publishers, Printers, Machinists 
and Iron Founders, Hardware Dealers, Plumbers and Gas- 
fitters, Booksellers, Stationers and News Dealers, Archi- 
tects, Marble Dealers, Builders and Masons. 
930-10 J. ARTHURS MURPHY & CO. 





For Cleansing the Teeth. 
5 a DAY and a GOLD WATCH FREE, honorably 
$ Address, Union Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 918-30 








} 





FRANK 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











THE NEW HEATHEN CHINEE. 


MARK TWAIN TEACHES THE SHAH THE AMERICAN GAME OF DRAW POKER. 


INVESTORS. 


TO 





polished and bronzed, complete with 
| 
| 





(Jury 26, 1878. 


| GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 


‘Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States 


02,000 


Now in use 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 
B@ Send for Price Lists 
oO Address, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STremL, PHNs. 


Sold by all respectable dealers 
Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


‘IRON BEDSTEADS CRIBS & 
| CRADLES! 


“Tucker” Spring Beds, 


| and Folding Wood Cots. 


Superior Wrought Iron Bedsteads, handsomely 


Spring Bottoms 
Tucker Spring Beds, unrivaled 
DURABILITY and CLEANLINESS. 
(50,000 sold each year.) 
Folding Wood Cot, strong, portable and cheap, 
supplied with a Spring Bottom. 
Sold by the best Trade throughout the country. 
factured by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES: 
117 & 119 Court 8t., Boston ; 
o 91 Chambers 8t., New York. 


for COMFORT, 


Manu- 








The Northern Pacific Railroad having determined to close its 7-30 First 
Loan, and thereafter to pay no higher rate of interest than 6 per cent. on further issues of its 
limited remainder of the 7 3-10 loan is now being disposed of through the usual agencies. 

This aflords a desirable opportunity te persons Wishing to REINVEST JULY INTEREST OR DIVIDENDS 

The Company now has more than 500 miles of its road built and in operation, including the entire Eastern 
navigation of the Missouri River ; the work of construction is pro 


Company 


Division connecting Lake Superior and the 


} gressing satisfactorily; the Company has earned title to nearly Ten Million acres of its Land Grant, and sales | 


of lands have thus far averaged $5.66 per acre 
All marketable securities are received in exchange for Northern Pacifics 


JAY COOKE & ‘CO. 


20 Wall Street, New Work. 





To Rational Invalids.—In sickness every portion of the body sympa- 
thizes with the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its 
functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, etc., are all more or 
less affected. These delinquents require a medicine combining the properties of a 
stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and a sedative, to bring them back 
to their duty ; and all these elements, in their purest and most effective forms, 
are united ip 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and all its concomitant consequences 
Sold by all druggists. o 








| Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
\ NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No, 112 Sth AVE. 
| : WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 
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ROYAL SAXON 


COVERNMENT LOTTERY | WENCK’S 
seer cone PHARMACY, 


1,200 Broadway, cor. 29th Street, 


(Under the Gilsey House), 









95,000 tickets. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY.) 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 6080, 


116 Nassau St., New York 


878 90 














ba 
wa 





AND 
You ask WHY we can sell First a 
Class 7 Octave Pianos f 
eA 381 Sixth Ave., bet. 28d & 24th Sts., 
through Agente 6 Pet . hem R. . (Opposite Masonic Temple), 
; t, profit. ye hav 
MBuo Agents, Gut ship direct to fami. NEW YORK OITY. 
lies Factory price, and warrant 
Ser if) a . H H 
pe Strictly Pure Chemicals, 
| gy FY bg ag Mea Bayt our Pianos, AND 
D States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice, Fresh Drugs, 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. ° i 
—_—| Elegant Toilet Requisites, Etc. 
Wedding, Visiting, and Ball Cards. SER KENNER 
Latest Paris Stvle. Monograms, Crests, French Initialed 
Note Papers, Cards for Golden. Silver, Tin. Crystal and 
Wooden Weddings) EVERDELL’S elegant styles, 302 
Broadway. Established 1840. 





Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
| DR. BEERS, 345 Fourth Avenue, New York, guarantees 
a cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 

i 917-290 


Mortgage Gold | 
bonds, the | 


| GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others in 


TONE, FINISH, and DURABILITY. 
|WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N, Y. 
SMITH & SQUIER, 


523 BROADWAY, 
(50 and 52 Chatham St.), 








Importers and Dealers in 








Breech and Muzzle-Loading Shot Guns, 


Of all the best makers—W. & C. Scott & Sons, Westly Rich- 
ards, Hollis, Greener, ete. Revolvers and Pistols of all 
kinds. Air and Dart Guns and Cap Rifles. Muzzle and 
Breech-loading rifles of the most approved makers. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D. Send for 
price-list. tfo 


RELIABLE PORT WINES. 


Seven different vintages BOTTLED IN Oporto, including 
some imported by us in bottles in 1858, Also, very old 
White Port. Eight different vintages in wood or glass, all 
standard goods, constituting the best variety in New 
York. Sold and fully guaranteed by us. 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 


(Established 1853.) 


SHIRT:S. 











J, W. Johnston, 


ADANTD a my : 

IRAND STREET, N -w 

Six superior 

Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX muslin. 

for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 

#aF~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
‘ “ 9 


Y ork 





Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. 


Bay Six good * ‘ Harris 

To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good fit 
will be guaranteed by sending the following measurements 
in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from centre of 
Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small finger; around 
Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of Plaits; if for 
Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff 

8a~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 0 


PRINTING. 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS 
New and valuable invention. Every busi- 
ness man should have one. Presses and 
Outfits from 810 upwards. Send stamp 
Sor Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts §c. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 
100,000 VOICES RING 
the praises of the new, best, and cheapest family paper— 
‘“My Own Firesipe.’”’ Great success. Over 100.000 sold. 
Only $1 a year. A $5 OIL CHROMO FREE. 
To thoroughly introduce this favorite paper, we send it 
three months for 25 cents. 15 large pages, crowded with 
freshest stories, answers to correspondents, etc., etc. 
We pay GOOD AGENTS a permanent monthly cash salary. 
Outfit, $1. Money returned if not satisfactory. Applv 
or subscribe now, or send 25 cents and try it 3 


months, Joyes & Hap.ey, publishers, 176 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 926-38 





















